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The fifth printing of this Directory—which is con- 
stantly being revised and enlarged—began in THE 
WRITER for January, 1928. The information for it, 
showing the manuscript requirements of the various 
publications listed, is gathered directly from the 
editors of the periodicals. An asterisk preceding the 
name of a periodical indicates that the information 
has had the editor’s “O.K.” Items not so marked are 
as accurate as they can be made, but editorial “O.K."” 
on proof submitted was not received before printing. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it 
is advisable to secure a sample copy. 
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*Quren’s Garpens (W), 420 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 75¢ year. Dr. John T. Faris, 
editor. 

A Sunday-school paper for girls from 
twelve to fifteen. Uses short stories, serials, 
and general articles, especially on different 
phases and activities of a girl's life. Stories 
must be clean and character-building, illus- 
trating high Christian ideals of conduct, and 
inspiring to true Ohristian living, leading the 
reader to come rightly to her own conclusions 
concerning right and duty. Especially desires 
articles on basketball, hockey, and other girls’ 
sports. Prefers articles with illustrations. 
Sets length limit for stories at from 2,500 
to 3,000 words; serials, six to eight chapters; 
and articles, at 1,000 words. Pays one-half 
cent a word and up for fiction, and two- 
fifths of a cent a word for articles, on ac- 


ceptance. 


*Rapex Press (M), 1367 E. Sixth St., Cleve- 
land, O. $1.75; 25c. Fred Clayton Butler, 
editor. 

Uses fiction with radio themes, setting 
length limit at from 1,000 to 2,000 words; 
also uses human-interest articles about radio 
stars. Pays one-half to one cent a word, 
on acceptance. 


*“Rapio (M), 449 Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. $2.00; 25c. A. H. Halloran, editor. 


Rapvio Avromorive Review, Pacific Bldg., Oakland, 
Calif. R. W. Martland, Jr., editor. 

Uses articles concerning business methods 
of Western motor-car dealers, garage men, 
fleet operators, super service stations, etc. 
Usually prefers to have stories outlined by 
letter in advance. If acceptable, they are or- 
dered at a stipulated price. Payment on 
acceptance, usually at a flat rate, ranging 
from $7.50 to $75 for a feature story. 


*Rapio-Crarr (M), 98 Park Place, New York. 
$2.50; 25c. Hugo Gernsback, editor; R. D. 
Washburne, technical editor. 





THE WRITER. Pioneer magazine for authors. Founded 1887. 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, Bertha 
Contributing Editor, William E. Harris. Rates: $3.00 a year; 


Entered at the Boston Postoffice as Second Class Mail Matter. Manuscripts not accom- 


script Market Editor, Marion F. Goss; 
foreign, $3.50. 


panied by stamped, addressed envelopes will not be returned. 
must be received not later than the 5th of the month. Otherwise the next issue will go 
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THE WRITER’S DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS 


Continued on Inside Back Cover 


A monthly magazine for the professional, 
Serviceman, and _ radiotrician. Uses only 
technical radio material. Sets length limit at 
2,000 words. Desires articles with good illus- 
trations. Short, technical “hints” are ac- 
ceptable. Pays one cent a word; slightly 
higher for special articles. Payment on 
publication. ; 


“Ravio Digest (M), 510 No. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, 35c copy. H. P. Brown, editor. 
Uses radio personality sketches and feature 
articles. At present well supplied with fic- 
tion. Query editor before submitting ma- 
terial. Pays on publication. 


Published to serve the men who set or re- 
pair factory-built radio sets. Uses articles, 
illustrated by photographs, dealing with in- 
creasing sales and profits. Sets length limit 
at from 1,000 to 2,000 words. Pays one cent 
a word, on publication. 


apio News Macazine (M), 230 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $2.50; 25c. Hugo Gernsback, editor. 
Desires illustrated articles on the radio, 
from popular, constructional, and _ technical 
points of view. Pays varying rates, on pub- 
lication. 


Ravio Retarinc (M), McGraw Hill Publishing 
Co., 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. $2.00; 20c. 
Uses articles on radio store management, 
based on actual experiences of bona fide deal- 
ers. Sets length limit at from 1,200 to 1,500 
words. Pays one cent a word, on acceptance. 


Rapio Wortp (W), 145 West 45th St., New York. 
$6.00; l5c. 

Wants material pertaining to radio topics 
of a technical or partially technical nature, 
such as would interest the amateur. Payment 
on publication, 


*Rattroap Man’s Macazine (M), 280 Broadway, 
New York. $2.50; 25c. William E. Hayes, 
editor; Freeman H. Hubbard, associate editor. 

Featuring all phases of railroading from 
the employees’ viewpoint. Desires short 
stories, true experiences of thrills in railroad- 
ing, serials, special articles, personality 
sketches, and short verse. Is in immediate 
need of short stories dealing with railroad 
office workers (not company officials). Fiction 
should have plot, plenty of action, and authen- 
tic railroad atmosphere. Prefers short stories 
to be from 2,500 to 6,000 words. Also wants 
personality sketches, illustrated with photo- 
graphs, dealing with railroad employees who 
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Problems of Feature Writing 


I—GEtTTING IpEas For ARTICLES 


By Dora ALBERT 


NE of the chief qualifications of the 

successful free-lance writer of 
feature articles is the ability to find his 
own subjects. Most feature articles 
come about in one of two ways: either 
the editor thinks of a subject and sug- 
gests it to some writer who is an author- 
ity in that field, or the writer thinks 
of a subject and approaches an editor 
whom he hopes to interest in it. The 
general free-lance writer will find that 
only in a few instances will editors ap- 
proach him with an idea; as a rule, he 
must start the ball rolling. 

It follows, therefore, that no matter 
how well a man can write when a sub- 
ject is given to him, he cannot be entirely 
successful as a free-lance writer if he 
depends upon some one else to tell him 
what to write about. The free-lance 
writer of articles must evolve some 
method of keeping himself constantly in 
touch with the sources of salable ideas. 

Since timeliness is an essential factor 
in most feature writing, one of the most 
obvious sources for ideas is the daily 
newspaper. But it is not thoroughness 
in reading a newspaper that counts most 
in getting ideas. It is the ability to 
pounce upon tiny items which have in- 
herent possibilities for feature articles. 

This ability can be developed. It de- 


pends upon three different factors: the 


ability to read a newspaper selectively, 
the ability to consider possible feature 
articles in relation to their marketabil- 
ity, and the power of looking ahead in 
order to decide whether what is news 
today will be news two weeks or four 
months hence. 

First of ail, the writer must learn to 
read the newspaper selectively, rather 
than with great pains or thoroughness. 
There may be hundreds of items in a 
single newspaper, but a cursory glance 
will show him the particular subject 
about which he is most curious and con- 
cerning which he would like to gather 
further information. Before he goes off 
on what might well prove a wild-goose 
chase, however, it is well for him to ask 
himself whether or not it is the kind of 
subject which he can handle, whether the 
newspapers and magazines have already 
carried as much information about it as 
they are likely to desire, and whether 
or not staff writers on the paper could 
develop the same subject simply by as- 
sembling clippings from the morgue of 
the newspaper. For instance, when a 
sensational murder occurs, it is prac- 
tically useless for the free-lance writer 
to go hunting through old newspapers in 
order to dig up similar cases in the past, 
for some writer on the staff of the paper 
is almost certain to do this. 
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But the newspaper, read selectively, 
can yield a number of hints for feature 
articles, as the following instances show: 

A newspaper clipping on the arrival 
in this country of a celebrated Italian 
sculptress resulted in a personality sketch 
about her work which was sold to the 
Independent Woman. 

The announcement in the newspapers 
that the chief feature of the Barnum 
and Bailey Circus would be the shooting 
of Signor Zacchini through a projectile 
twice a day, resulted in the sale of a 
brief sketch about him to the New 
Yorker for its Talk of the Town depart- 
ment. 

A newspaper clipping on a woman in 
the odd occupation of selling lumber 
suggested a magazine article which was 
sold to one of the Tower magazines. 

A newspaper clipping that I ran 
across while preparing an article on 
women in aviation suggested a separate 
article on a woman who sells airplanes. 
The article appeared in the American 
Magazine for June, 1930. 

A newspaper clipping on the appoint- 
ment of a woman as director of agricul- 
ture for a prominent railroad resulted in 
several interviews with her. Feature 
articles on different angles of her work 
were sold to three newspapers and to a 
magazine, the Forecast. As a food 
journal, the magazine featured her work 
with food products. 

In order that the writer may be able 
to judge whether the subject in which 
he is interested is likely to prove market- 
able or not, it is necessary for him to 
study the markets in which he is inter- 
ested. There are times when every 
writer says to himself, “Why, that’s just 
the kind of article I could write. I 
wonder whether I wouldn’t be able to 
sell to that very magazine.” If he will 
study magazines of this type with some 
degree of care, he will be able to judge 
future possibilities for feature articles 
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in relation to the kind of material it 
uses. 

Through familiarity with his markets, 
he will learn how far in advance an 
article must be prepared for each mar- 
ket in order to be acceptable. This 
varies greatly with different magazines 
and newspapers. Articles which have 
reached the office of the Sunday feature 
editor (not the magazine editor) of the 
Herald Tribune on Tuesday have been 
published the following Sunday; articles 
submitted to the magazine section of the 
same newspaper have been published 
more than a month after submission; 
while articles submitted to popular maga- 
zines have been published from four to 
nine months after submission, although 
payment was made on acceptance. In 
view of this factor, the writer must de- 
cide what markets would be interested 
in the feature suggested by a newspaper 
item, how long a time it would take 
before they could publish such an article, 
and whether the reading public would be 
interested in that subject at the earliest 
time available for publication. I am not 
referring merely to articles about Christ- 
mas or Easter or other seasonal articles, 
which are usually prepared from four to 
six months in advance; but to general 
feature articles which are connected with 
some timely event. For instance, a per- 
sonality sketch about two candidates up 
for election at a certain date might be 
available any time until after election; 
but when the election was over, the only 
personality sketch that would interest 
the public would have to deal with the 
successful candidate. An article on the 
special features of an aviation race 
might interest readers until the eve of 
the race; after that they would want 
spot news. Public interest often mounts 
in a certain crescendo, and then dies 
down. Thus we find that, at a certain 
period, the magazines present a flood 
of material on a popular crooner; his 
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made. Unless some one discovers a new 
angle, the newspapers and magazines will 
publish nothing more on the subject. 
The writer must get in his article at a 
time of rising public interest in the sub- 
ject, and he can do this only if he 
looks ahead as he scans the items in the 
daily newspaper. 

The newspaper, of course, valuable 
though it is, need not be his only re- 
liance in finding ideas for articles. Roto- 
gravure sections, magazines, books, and 
book reviews often teem with suggestions 
for articles. As a rule, it is not par- 
ticularly wise for the writer to select 
as his subject a reply to some article 
with which he disagrees. Editors desire 
variety in their contents and are likely 
to decide that they have already pub- 
lished enough material on that particular 
subject, and that they do not care to 
use another viewpoint on the same theme. 
Of course, many magazines do publish 
two articles setting forth opposite view- 
points on a controversial question, but 
these are usually arranged for before- 
hand. 

However, an interesting fiction theme 
may suggest an interview with the writer 
on the problem set forth in a current 
serial or recent book; and an article 
appearing in a magazine may lead the 
feature writer to develop an _ entirely 
different phase of the same general sub- 
ject, usually for a different market. To 
illustrate: Faith Baldwin’s novel, “The 
Office Wife,” which ran as a serial in 
Cosmopolitan, suggested the general sub- 
ject of the effect which business women’s 
contacts with successful men might have 
upon their attitude toward the men they 
met in social life. I asked Faith Bald- 
win to explain her views on the subject, 
and sold the resulting interview to the 
Sunday World. The lead summed up 


vogue may not die down, but public 


curiosity is satisfied; all the possible 
explanations on his popularity have been 








her general viewpoint: “A great many 
private secretaries today, coming into 
contact with their highly successful em- 
ployers, lose interest in men on the make, 
and want to marry those already made.” 

As an example of an article suggested 
by non-fictional material appearing in 
a magazine, I can cite another case from 
my own experience. I was interested in 
an article which Stuart Chase wrote for 
Harper’s on the men who are discharged 
from their jobs simply because their em- 
ployers consider them too old for modern 
industrial activities. I saw that the 
same problem frequently confronted 
women; and asked the editor of the In- 
dependent Woman whether her readers 
would not be interested in a discussion 
of the problem. I told her frankly that 
the idea had been suggested by Stuart 
Chase’s article, “Laid Off At Forty,” 
appearing in Harper’s; and that I 
thought that possibly he might be willing 
to say something about the same situa- 
tion as applied to women. She agreed 
with me that it would interest the busi- 
ness and professional women who are the 
readers of the magazine. I interviewed 
Stuart Chase, and wrote up an article 
from a woman’s viewpoint. It appeared 
in the Independent Woman in May, 
under the title “The Fatal Forties and 
Beyond.” 

Again, an article appearing in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal on “Jills of All 
Trades” dealt with the strange occupa- 
tions in which women were to be found. 
Numerous instances were given, and 
among these a few lines were devoted to 
a woman deep-sea diver and mention was 
made of a woman whose work was con- 
cerned with preparing costumes for the 
animals in the circus. I developed both 
of these subjects in separate feature 
articles, after interviewing the women 
concerned. The article on the deep-sea 
diver sold to Miss 1929, now Miss 1930; 
the article on the woman who makes up 
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the blankets for the elephants and 
monkeys in the circus developed into a 
sketch for the Interesting People depart- 
ment of the American Magazine. 

Most writers, of course, realize the 
possibilities inherent in newspapers and 
magazines, even if they do not know 
just how to find them; but there are 
several sources for feature articles which 
the average writer neglects altogether. 
I refer to advertisements, editorials, pub- 
lic lectures, meetings, expositions, con- 
ventions, and associations. 

Advertisements are a key to the 
dominant interests of the readers of a 
magazine. If a certain subject is 
stressed continually in the advertise- 
ments, but not mentioned in the body of 
the magazine, an opportunity exists for 
the skilful writer to sell an article on 
that subject to the magazine. One 
woman, noticing the large number of 
advertisements of restaurants in a 


sophisticated magazine, suggested and 


sold to the magazine an article dealing 
with tea-rooms and restaurants. 

Of course, no ethical editor will pub- 
lish an article “puffing” the virtues of 

’s milk or *s eggs; but if his 
magazine contains a large number of 
food advertisements, the chances are 
that he will be receptive to an article on 
modern diet, which incidentally might 
laud the value of milk and eggs without 
mentioning any special brands. 

Now, if the writer can find, in a 
magazine which interests him, advertise- 
ments which stress a subject not men- 
tioned in any of the feature articles or 
regular departments, that very fact will 
be a powerful argument in interesting 
the editors in his general subject. 

Advertisements are helpful, of course, 
in other ways than this. They may give 
the writer a clue to some. newly invented 
device in which one of the popular science 
magazines would be. interested; or they 
may be used as illustrations for articles 
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sold to trade journals on methods busi- 
ness men use to increase their sales. 
The man who uses striking means of 
advertising is likely to have a great deal 
to tell the writer on other means he has 
used to build up business and the effect 
these had on his sales. 

Advertisements give the writer a pic- 
ture of his prospective readers, in addi- 
tion to suggesting ideas for feature 
articles. Equally helpful in showing 
the writer which way the wind blows are 
the editorials published in almost all 
newspapers and magazines. While no 
writer with any standards of sincerity 
would think of tempering his ideas to 
suit the policies of a magazine, it is only 
common sense to send _ controversial 
articles to magazines which are likely to 
consider them favorably. The reader of 
editorial columns knows better than to 
send an article on the advantages of a 
low tariff to a newspaper which con- 
sistently supports a high tariff; and he 
is not likely to make the mistake of 
sending to a magazine which stands for 
Prohibition enforcement an article in 
which he tries to show that Prohibition 
cannot be enforced. 

More than this, editorials frequently 
show the subjects in which editors are 
interested. The editorial may touch 
upon these briefly; but that does not 
mean that the editors would not welcome 
feature articles dealing with the same 
subjects in greater detail. 

In its January, 1930, issue the Ladies’ 
Home Journal went so far as to name 
definitely the subjects it was going to 
deal with in the coming year and the 
attitude it was going to take toward 
those subjects. In a leading editorial it 
said that the planks in its platform 
would be enforcement of prohibition, 
peace without pacifism, reduction of 
maternal mortality, union of weak 
churches into strong ones, old-age in- 
surance, child welfare, less expensive 
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hospital service, recognition of the dig- 
nity of homemaking, a national system 
of traffic regulation, and home owner- 
ship. 

To the alert writer, that meant that, 
except in the cases where it had already 
arranged for articles, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal would probably consider favor- 
ably articles on these subjects during 
the coming year. One of them, home 
ownership, I was particularly interested 
in. Through an interview with a woman 
official of a building and loan associa- 
tion, I obtained material for an article 
dealing with one phase of that particular 
subject: the planning and financing of 
the home. This article was sold to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for several 


hundred dollars. It had originally been 


suggested by the editorial appearing in 
the columns of that very magazine. 
Newspapers, magazines, book reviews, 
advertisements, and editorials are fre- 
quently the most prolific sources of 


feature ideas, but public lectures, forums, 
expositions, and various associations and 
societies are also helpful. Lectures are 
usually given by authorities on subjects 
of public interest; and, therefore, sug- 
gest subjects for interviews and person- 
ality articles. One newspaper writer, 
after listening to a lecture by an ex- 
plorer, obtained an interview with him 
and sold a two-page article to a Sunday 
magazine section. The lecture also 
makes it possible for the writer to come 
in contact with celebrities who are other- 
wise difficult to see. I arranged an inter- 
view with Mrs. Roosevelt after hearing 
her lecture at an exposition. Until I 
spoke to her after the lecture, I was 
not quite certain where to reach her, 
when she was in New York City. 

In addition to lectures, public forums 
and expositions of the latest devices per- 
fected in various industries also help to 
keep the writer up to date on the sub- 


jects in which the public is interested. magazines, 
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A number of the subjects which I have 
afterwards used successfully were first 
suggested to me by various expositions, 
particularly the Exposition of Women’s 
Arts and Industries which meets each 
October in New York. Here I first 
learned of a woman who is reviving 
Colonial arts, and sold articles on the 
subject to the Sunday Brooklyn Eagle 
and the New York Sun. Here I learned 
of a woman who ran a school of photog- 
raphy, and sold the article to the 
Sunday World. The program of the 
exposition revealed an amusing item 
about a beauty parlor where dogs and 
cats could have their nails manicured, 
and the resulting article was accepted 
by the New Yorker with a letter which 
said the editors thought it made a 
“swell” piece. 

I also keep in touch with various 
organizations, which inform me when 
news items crop up. Any writer can 
make such contacts for himself by look- 
ing in the specialized telephone direc- 
tories and Red Books under the heading 
of Associations and selecting those which 
interest him. My contacts have come 
more casually, one person or organiza- 
tion suggesting another; but the writer 
can deliberately cultivate such sources 
of feature news. When my Alma Mater 
celebrated an anniversary, I wrote that 
up for the Christian Science Monitor 
and the Sunday Herald Tribune; when 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs planned its 
Third Good-Will Tour and its first in- 
ternational meeting in Geneva, I wrote a 
short article on that for the Herald 
Tribune; another feature article with a 
news angle developed when I learned, 
through the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, of a survey that was being made 
in this country of detention homes. 

In addition to contacts of this kind 
and selective reading of newspapers, 
editorials, and  advertise- 
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ments, writers will find ideas for articles 
in their own experiences, in observations 
they make, in letters that readers send 
to them suggesting subjects, and occa- 
sionally in suggestions made by editors. 
The more experience they have in writ- 
ing, the more will ideas come to them 


unsought from outside sources, as well 
as from inner experience. No writer of 
feature articles who possesses ideas at 
the start need fear that he will dry up 
later on when he has used what he has, 
for ideas for articles depend upon the 
ever-changing current of the times. 


Book Columns Offer Chances to the 
Clever Writer 


By Wituiam E. Harris 


ECAUSE of the many obvious ad- 

vantages accruing therefrom, nearly 
every writer at one time or another has 
wished to be a columnist—one of the 
most difficult and exacting positions in 
the whole range of modern American 
newspaper and magazine writing. But 
columnists, as many aspiring young 
authors know by sad experience, are 
developed rather than born. Some of 
them come, often at the forcible request 
of an editor, from the reportorial ranks. 
“F, P. A.,” famous editor of the New 
York World’s Conning Tower; the late 
“B. L. T.,” Chicago Tribune humorist; 
Philip Hale, the Boston Herald’s recently 
retired columnist—all these and count- 
less others won their posts in that way. 
A few, as in the case of Will Rogers 
and now Calvin Coolidge, gain their 
opportunity through some previous repu- 
tation for wit or authority. Neither of 
these methods, however, is open to the 
free-lance and the beginner. 

There is, nevertheless, one form of 
column-writing in which the inexperi- 
enced writer may hope to find a place 
for himself, that is, if he is willing to 
begin at the very bottom, and to wait 
patiently for an opening. I refer to the 
book column. Most magazines today 
carry a running comment upon the new 


books, while increasingly newspapers 
throughout the country are adopting the 
book-notes method in some form or other. 
The impossibility of covering all the 
new literature pouring from the presses 
has rendered this almost inevitable. 
Many newspapers and magazines, prin- 
cipally the smaller ones, still treat the 
subject of books in a_ perfunctory 
manner. Yet, to do so is to risk losing 
a considerable circulation. For books 
properly handled by one who knows their 
“story,” can always be counted news. 
Whether people read books or not, 
they desire to read about them and to 
be informed regarding those other people 
are discussing. Moreover, whenever a 
column of book notes gets done well or 
in an unusual way for any considerable 
length of time, the effect it has among 
the paper’s readers invariably proves 
surprising. Fan letters may be few in 
number, but the word-of-mouth discus- 
sion covers a wide field. 

The position of pseudo-literary re- 
porter, therefore, offers many opportuni- 
ties to the young writer. However small, 
it immediately sets him above the ordi- 
nary rank of reporters, hence the ad- 
vancement from a country journal to 4 
larger city newspaper or magazine may 
often prove more rapid than is the case 
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with the news-men. I know of one in- 
stance, a young woman who “made” her 
own opening by persuading an editor to 
let her create a book column, where such 
a position led successively from a weekly 
newspaper to a monthly magazine and 
thence to a number of important free- 
lance assignments. But often one must 
wait his turn and be content to do other 
things first. The writer of a book 
column must possess a genuinely authori- 
tative background and a light, persua- 
sive style; but owning these, the main 
thing is to get a chance to write. For 
a column is not the same as, say, a half 
dozen individual articles. On the con- 
trary, it reflects the color of one per- 
sonality from day to day or week to 
week. There is, accordingly, always the 
opportunity to “build” a department, to 
make it as large, as vital, as the imagina- 
tion of its author. With persistence it 
will inevitably lead to something more 
than “space” on the home-town weekly. 

A “nose for news” is not enough in 
the columnist. The latter must be able 
to comment upon the activities of the 
day, as well as to gather them. More- 
over, his opinions must be brief, undi- 
dactic, and well thought out. The good 
columnist never straddles the fence; he 
comes out definitely for or against those 
propositions with which he is faced each 
day. And this requires a certain amount 
of clairvoyance. If, unconsciously, he 
does a right-about-face within six 
months, a fan is sure to tell him of it. 
He must learn also to choose the signif- 
icant, universal issues from the purely 
local. Nor must he ever allow himself 
to make any statement he has not care- 
fully checked beforehand. He must know 
the answers to all the questions his 
correspondents will ask. And, of course, 
he must understand the difference be- 
tween a clean hit and libel. 

In a book column, news divides itself 
into the same two stratifications one finds 
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in the city room: local and general news. 
Each of these may be collected in two 
ways. The columnist may depend largely 
upon the publicity material, press mat- 
ter, and fan letters which every mail 
brings to his desk. Or he may dig out 
news for himself. There are few com- 
munities today remaining unvisited by 
some author or editor of note; even 
Westbrook, Maine, has its Rudy Vallee. 
Very often local bookstores or literary 
clubs become temporarily national news, 
when they entertain a celebrity or do 
something extraordinary. Good report- 
ing is its own reward; thus it was a 
Chicago paper which carried the first 
news of the “dollar books” explosion in 
New York, and a Boston one that an- 
nounced the publication of a John Gals- 
worthy “first American first edition” 
item. Two or more publishers are often 
interested in the activities of one, author. 
By watching his publicity material care- 
fully, the columnist may now and again 
turn up a “story,” in which case the 
publishers concerned will usually co- 
operate and help him to gain an inter- 
esting “scoop.” 

Humor, of course, is one of the great 
“selling points” for the prospective 
columnist—especially really good humor- 
ous verse; a trick not to be used too 
often. If he can be consistently “funny” 
day in and day out, his fame is assured. 
There are any number of well-known 
newspaper writers who can be amusing 
once a week .or under the exigencies of 
special occasions. But he who assumes 
the responsibilities of a regular column 
undertakes a job as perilous as the poet 
laureateship itself. He is betting his 
reputation against a certainty. Con- 
sequently, he must at once become re- 
signed to writing much “stuff” of which 
he will not be proud. But unless he can 
maintain a high average, and can write 
humor under any and all conditions, he 
would do well to avoid the task of 











columnist. Of course, those who edit 
book columns have a far easier job than 
the men who attempt to sustain their 
regular stint on humor alone. (I use 
the word “men” advisedly. Have you 
ever counted up the number of acknowl- 
edged feminine humorists?) It is always 
comparatively easy to find something 
laughable in publicity material, which 
represents the serious attempt of some 
one to call attention to an act, a pro- 
duct, or a personality he wishes the 
world to know about. But even here 
the writer must be careful not to strike 
the same note too frequently. 

This brings me to the question of 
variety. Lose it and you immediately 
admit monotony. Nothing destroys 
reader interest so quickly. If you run 
a bookshop column, as I do, you must 
be continually on the alert to mix your 
humor and your commercial material 
evenly. To avoid the one frequently 


overstrains the other. A columnist must 
also be ever on guard to see that he 


does not write to suit himself or the 
small group of persons with whom he 
associates intimately. I am by way of 
meeting socially large numbers of my 
readers, who differ considerably in their 
tastes and temperaments. Without seem- 
ing to do so, I try to observe what par- 
ticularly “hits” them from time to time 
in my column. ‘Thereupon I make a 
mental note of the kind of material that 
“gets over” to them, but I try not to 
repeat it at too regular _ intervals. 
Nothing makes a column so interesting 
as keeping the probable submerged be- 
neath the unexpected. It is possible in 
this form of writing to weave patterns 
far more intricate than is the case in 
the short story or novel, because never 
being confined to one theme, or a single 
aspect of it, your course meanders from 
day to day. The physical make-up you 
can frequently change by reversing your 
customary methods occasionally. Thus 
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I often start my column with a fairly 
serious discussion of some subject con- 
nected with the book trade; but as often 
as not I plunge in with an anecdote or 
an arresting personality. 

Book-notes have the character of a 
regular department, but the wise column- 
ist is not afraid to be frankly enter- 
taining. He knows that his readers come 
to him for information of a very con- 
crete type; yet were the column to dis- 
pense facts and nothing more, it would 
soon have only one reader. Harry 
Hansen of the New York World and 
Isobel Patterson of the New York 
Herald-Tribune often release their pro- 
foundest bits of wisdom under cover of 
a smile. But remember that humor does 
not constitute the sole means of enter- 
taining people. They may be amused, 
thrilled, gripped by anything classifiable 
under that much abused phrase, “human 
interest.” An unusual point of view; an 
incisive, vivid portrayal of some well- 
known publisher, bookseller, or author; 
the inside story of how a _ best-seller 
came to be written; the discovery of a 
rare first edition or the romance lying 
behind the prosaic figures of a remark- 
able sale—these are but a few of many 
ideas which may mean “human interest” 
for the reader of a book column. It is 
a fact that the world of literature ex- 
tends far beyond the ken of workaday 
men and women. And for every exciting 
story caught between the pages of a 
book, there are a dozen others, equally 
as colorful and romantic, connected with 
its writing, editing, and publishing—not 
to speak of its manufacture and selling. 

A column of book-notes, therefore, far 
from being a routine task, can, under 
the guidance of an imaginative writer, 
become something of a vagabond trail 
leading to strange places and unusual 
sights. It is a sort of hold-all or 
animated rag-bag of the old-fashioned 
type. The author with taste and the 
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true savor of life in his brain can make 
of it almost what he will. The flow of 


literature is endless; accordingly, he need 
never repeat, but is privileged to retrace 
his path, to tie strange bits of informa- 
tion together with unexpected results, 
to underscore significant points, to un- 


—— the uncertainty of criti- 
cism, one finds it difficult even to 
imagine the American writers who will 
win permanent seats on Parnassus. 
Long, indeed, is the list of those who 
have been acclaimed one year and almost 
forgotten the next. Two or three, how- 
ever, are well assured the reward of true 
genius. One.of these artists is Ellen 
Glasgow. Twenty years ago the London 
Spectator spoke of her as one of the 
few stylists in America, and this year 
the most eminent critics of England and 
America have pronounced her book, 
“They Stooped to Folly,” an achieve- 
ment in the best tradition of satirical 
fiction. This year a definite edition of 
her work is appearing, reminding us 
that this Southern writer has to her 
credit at least eight excellent books, 
four of which are modern classics. 

Artistic, unsentimental books are not 
always popular in our country, but the 
same novels praised by Galsworthy, 
Cabell, Walpole, and Mencken have 
been best sellers: “Virginia,” “Barren 
Ground,” “The Romantic Comedians,” 
and “They Stooped to Folly.” 

Ellen Glasgow is an unique figure in 
the history of our literature because she 
has written comedy and tragedy with 
equal distinction. She could produce “Bar- 
ren Ground,” a grimly realistic story of 
lost romance, and a few years later re- 
appear with the history of three ladies 
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burden his mind upon a variety of mat- 
ters. And if, in addition, he has the 
subtlety to allow much of this process 
of germination to take place in the 
minds of his readers—well, he’s a column- 
ist worth looking at. Some one will 
sign him up before long. 





who “stooped to folly.” She singularly 
embodies the pathos of Hardy, the irony 
of Goldsmith and Fielding. 

To her Richmond home, behind its 
excluding gray walls and tall magnolia, 
come ambitious youth from many a 
State, requesting counsel. Kindly, yet 
firmly, she tells them what she believes 
to be the truth, regardless of hurt feel- 
ings or shattered dreams. When she 
shows them a glaring error or miscon- 
ception, she reminds them that “youth is 
a fault that corrects itself even while we 
sleep.” 

As one guilty of youth, I have been 
helped and encouraged by Ellen Glas- 
gow; what has helped me may be profit- 
able to others. I have taken courses 
under some able professors of literature, 
but I have received less practicable help 
from them than from this novelist, who 
can speak with the assurance of great 
accomplishment, rather than from mere 
theory. 

Miss Glasgow believes that if one is 
endowed with real ability to write, no 
obstacle can prevent success. It makes 
no difference, she says, where one lives 
or what one does. It is in no wise neces- 
sary to live in New York, whereas, in 
some cases, it is harmful. There one 
may talk much of writing, and write 
little. To many, the chaotic. atmosphere 
proves unbearable. It is not essential 
to have many congenial friends; loneli- 














ness has achieved much. A _ tranquil 
English town was enough for Jane Aus- 
tin; Dorsetshire satisfied Hardy; and 
Virginia affords abundant material for 
Ellen Glasgow. 

“The mistake,” she recently remarked 
to me, “is to write at the editors, con- 
forming to their wants rather than to 
your own conception of the truth.” 

Most of all, Ellen Glasgow is concerned 
with the quest of truth. She hates 
hypocrisy, false optimism, and artifice. 
To be great, a writer must be candid 
and true to his best self. She does not 
admire her fellow-craftsmen who fail to 
accomplish their best, but produce as 
rapidly as possible. 

Miss Glasgow adheres to Carlyle’s old 
saying: “Genius is an infinite capacity 
for taking pains.” Possibly that is why 
her work has been consistently distin- 
guished. She takes three years on one 
book, writing in the morning and reading 
or relaxing during the afternoon and 
evening. If she is writing a novel, she 
reads novels; if she is engaged with short 
stories or essays, she reads the short 
stories or essays of others. 

Her first draft of a novel is no more 
than a synopsis, a bare outline that little 
reflects the finished product. Though 
her technique is almost infallible, she is 
not bound by any particular methods or 
rules. For the sake of clarity, she ad- 
vises, in one chapter the author should 
not reveal the mind of more than one 
character. To jump from one mind to 
another is confusing to a reader. One 
need not go to the extreme example of 
Virginia Woolf, whose stories flow 
through what she calls “a stream of 
consciousness.” 

Miss Glasgow finds the beginning the 
most arduous part of writing a novel. 
For example, she spent a month on the 
first chapter of “The Romantic Come- 
dians.” After a story is well begun, 
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the characters will assume reality and 
speak and act for themselves. 

When the skeleton of her story is 
effected, the author goes back to the 
real work, the work she. infinitely pre- 
fers: revising, polishing, perfecting. She 
enjoys her search for the exact word 
because, like all true literary artists, she 
has a passion for her language. As for 
patience, she has employed hours in 
chasing one elusive adjective or noun. 
One night she awoke in the black hours 
before dawn, got up and rushed to her 
notebook to write down a word that had 
come to her in sleeping. 

Patience is essential, even if one has 
genuine ability and the irresistible urge 
towards self-expression. Miss Glasgow 
maintains that good work is eventually 
appreciated by the editors. If one be- 
lieves in his own talent, he will not soon 
be defeated by rejection slips. 

“The young author will find no suicide 
in imitation,” she declares, “as long as 
it is conscious—that is, playing ‘the 
sedulous ape’ as Stevenson did.” Steven- 
son deliberately aped Hazlitt and Lamb, 
knowingly and intentionally. That is an 
utterly different procedure from what 
Miss Glasgow terms “unconscious deriva- 
tive writing,” assimilating ideas from 
various sources, entirely unaware that 
one is not original. 

Young writers unfortunately choose 
subjects with which they are necessarily 
unfamiliar. The most adolescent story- 
tellers will write of love with the dis- 
illusion of an old and embittered adult. 
“There is a weakness in many young 
writers,” she said, “which makes it dan- 
gerous for them to approach the subject 
of love until they have suffered from the 
malady and have entirely recovered. 
Youth, by nature, is immature, and love 
is a delicate topic which must be viewed 
with detachment and a lucid perspec- 
tive.’ For example, there was a young 
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Southern writer 
material for a psychological study; he 
was a sensitive boy who had been con- 
demned to military training by the good- 


who had admirable 


will of his parents. He began the story 
excellently and then dragged in a trite, 
sentimental love element that spoiled the 
work. He had much to learn. 

A writer, of all people, must laugh 
courageously. Throughout her life 
Ellen Glasgow has suffered from acute 
deafness but, with her fortitude and in- 
vincible humor, she has not been em- 
bittered. She is not disillusioned, but 


unillusioned. She recalls the time of her 


N an effort to ascertain current con- 

ditions of the short-story market, a 
group of students under Prof. Frank 
Luther Mott at the University of Iowa 
recently conducted a careful survey of 
more than two hundred stories in sixteen 
leading American magazines for May, 
1930. ‘The survey, which has been con- 
ducted at the university since 1920, re- 
veals several interesting tendencies with 
regard to the salability of different types 
of stories. 

Among the periodicals used in the 
study were Harper’s, The Midland, Ad- 
venture, Scribner’s, Country Gentleman, 
Saturday Evening Post, Short Story, 
Amazing Stories, Delineator, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Atlantic Monthly, 
American, Collier’s, Liberty, and True 
Story. 

Although love and adventure themes 
predominated, a decided increase in the 
number of stories involving psychological 
analysis of characters, as compared 
with previous years, was found. Of two 
hundred and six stories, twenty-one were 
found to be based chiefly on psychology, 
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youth when she believed that one book 
published would cause her “to die of 
happiness.” 'Today she laughs and says: 
“I have never been happy and have 
never died.” 

Her levity is termed irreverence by 
professional optimists and her intrepid 
candor is called paganism by the pious, 
but one fact remains: hers is a high ex- 
ample to young writers. As much as 
Ellen Glasgow would detest being any- 
thing so didactic as an “example,” no 
one could know her without wanting to 
work hard, love beauty, and hate hypoc- 
risy in art or life. 





while eighty-five, or 41%, featured strong 
love interest; seventy-five, or 36%, ad- 
venture; and thirty, or 15%, domestic 
or married love themes. Crook and de- 
tective stories were next in numbers, with 
10% each. Seventeen, or 8%, were 
printed chiefly for their humorous quali- 
ties, and the same number depicted life 
at its worst in the ignorance and poverty 
of city slums or other destitute areas. 
Other classifications represented were: 
business, 11; historical, 10; sports, 10; 
terror, 8; war, 8; child, 8; didactic, 8; 
movies, 4; science, 3; politics, 3; and 
animal, 3. Some fell into two or more 
classes. 

36% of these stories had _ their 
setting in the city, and only 7% told 
of life on the farm. The “great open 
spaces” in general, and the West in 
particular, seemed to be the most popu- 
lar habitats for characters created by 
writers for these magazines, with fifty- 
one, or 25%, lodged in the former, and 
forty-three, or 21%, in the latter. 20% 
had their settings in small rural vil- 
lages, and fifty-one, “or 25%, in the 











East or in New England specifically. 
Other places used for the stories were 
the South, 22; the Mid-West, 14; the 
“frozen North,” 6; the South Seas, 12; 
and other foreign spots, 42. 

A total of 1,216,000 words or an 
average of 5,900 were used in telling the 
two hundred and six stories. An in- 
crease in the number of short-short 
stories was noted, but this was offset in 
the final average by numerous narratives 
of the longer varieties. 

A slight edge was conceded the real- 
istic over the romantic types by the 
students when they sought to determine 
whether stories of ordinary life or those 
involving far-fetched plots and settings 
were the more popular. One hundred 
and ten were classified as realistic, and 
ninety-six as romantic. Efforts to de- 
pict bizarre, melodramatic, and striking, 
unusual situations were characteristic of 
the latter division. 

Another analytical study was con- 


ducted for the purpose of revealing the 
most commonly used methods for pre- 
senting an attractive opening to a short 


story. Fifty-six of the narratives 
opened with exposition, sixty-five with 
setting, thirty-five with characterization, 
twenty-eight with action, twenty-three 
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with dialogue, and six with the forepart 
of a frame for the story. Again, the 
students were forced to place some in 
more than one classification. 

That stories appearing in current 
publications are generally successful in 
their purpose was shown by the fact 
that the student readers listed one 
hundred and fifty-nine as successful in 
holding their interest. Fifty-four moved 
the readers emotionally. Sixteen were 
believed really fine stories with lasting 
qualities which would make them read 
in years to come. 

Melodrama, the criterion of another 
age, was used in only 24% of the 
stories. 20% included surprise endings, 
and 22% had strikingly unusual themes, 
settings, or treatments. Bad writing was 
found in 22% of the stories, padding in 
12%, and sentimentalism in 22%. 

Probably the most significant finding, 
pointing toward a lack of depth in 
stories published for the average Ameri- 
can reader, was the fact that one hun- 
dred and eighty-six were found to have 
“happy endings,” while only thirty were 
listed as “sad.” Movement was medium 
in one hundred and eight stories, slow 
in thirty-five, fast in sixty-nine, and 
“furious” in three. 


How Authors Obtained Their Titles 


By Marion E. Usner 


OW successful authors secured their 
titles has proved a source of in- 
spiration to me. In looking up this 
information, I find that many writers 
utilized their knowledge of literature, 
while incidents and chance remarks have 
given suggestions, and in some cases 
titles have originated with editors and 
publishers. 
Carl Sandburg’s first work, a pam- 
phiet of verses, obtained its title, “In 


Reckless Ecstacy,” from a line in a book 
by Marie Corelli: “Ideas which cannot 
be stated in direct words may be brought 
home by reckless ecstacies of thought.” 

The title of Christopher Ward’s novel, 
“Starling,” was taken from the passage 
in Sterne’s “Sentimental Journey,” where 
the Sentimental Traveler finds a starling 
beating its breast against the bars of 
its cage and crying, “I can’t get out— 
I can’t get out.” 
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Thomas Hardy’s “Far from _ the 
Madding Crowd” was taken from Gray’s 
“Elegy.” James Lane Allen took “The 
Choir Invisible” from a poem by George 
Eliot. Swinburne’s “Hounds of Spring” 
gave Sylvia Thompson the title for the 
book that made her famous. Browning’s 
“A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” was sup- 
posedly taken from Dryden’s phrase, “a 
blot on his escutcheon.” Milton fur- 
nished Dickens with “The Cricket on 
the Hearth.” O. Henry’s “Cabbages 
and Kings,” his first book, was taken 
from “Alice in Wonderland.” Roose- 
velt’s “Fear God and Take Your Own 
Part” was obtained from George Bor- 
row’s “Lavengro.” Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” furnished Thackeray with 
“Vanity Fair,” and Struthers Burt with 
“The Interpreter’s House.” William 
Rose Benet’s “Wild Goslings” was ob- 
tained from Chatterton’s line, “To hunt 
wild goslings down the river Tweed.” 

Shakespeare chose excellent titles and 
furnished felicitous ones to other writers. 
W. D. Howells took from “Othello,” “A 
Chance Acquaintance” and “A Foregone 
Conclusion”; from “Hamlet,” “The Un- 
discovered Country” and “A Counterfeit 
Presentment”; from “The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” “A Woman’s Reason”; 
from “As You Like It,” “A Modern In- 
stance,” this drama also furnishing 
Hardy with “Under the Greenwood 
Tree.” Rose Macaulay took “Told by 
an Idiot” from Shakespeare. Mrs. Alex- 
ander’s “My Ducats and My Daughter” 
was derived from “The Merchant of 
Venice”; Mrs. Oliphant’s “Primrose 
Path,” from Hamlet”; A. S. Hardy’s 
“But Yet a Woman,” from “Henry IV.” 

John Cowper Powys chose a curious 
word, “Ducdame,” which is a contrac- 
tion of an old wife’s call to her farm- 
yard pets, “Ducks, come to your dame.” 
Shakespeare used the expression in “As 
You Like It,” when Jacques said, “ ’Tis 
a Greek invocation to call fools into a 
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circle.” Mr. Powys had this definition 
in mind when he named his book. 

The Bible has supplied many good 
titles—“The Quick and the Dead,” “The 
House of Mirth,” “Sesame and Lilies,” 
“The Tower of Ivory,” “The House of 
Rimmon,” “Bells and Pomegranates.” 
Psalms furnished Louis Bromfield’s “The 
Green Bay Tree.” G. Lewis Hind’s 
“Naphtali” came from Genesis: “Naph- 
tali is a hind let loose; he giveth goodly 
words.” Ernest Hemingway took from 
Ecclesiastes, “The Sun Also Rises.” 
Colonel Lawrence obtained “The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom” from Proverbs: 
“Wisdom hath builded her house; she 
hath hewn out her seven pillars.” 

During the trial of some deputy mar- 
shals for killing an old man who had a 
private still, a discussion arose in the 
office of the Atlanta Constitution, when 
Joel Chandler Harris was a member of 
the staff, as to the use of proper names 
for titles. One of his companions opened 
the Georgia State Directory and saw 
the name, Teague Potect. He remarked 
that if Harris would put that name to a 
story dealing with the deputy marshals’ 
trial, it would attract attention. Harris 
adopted the suggestion. 

Jane Austen obtained the idea of her 
title, “Pride and Prejudice,” from Fanny 
Burney’s “Cecilia,” in which one of the 
characters used the phrase. Whistler’s 
“Ten O’Clock” was so called because he 
had given it as a lecture on his theories 
of art at that hour at night. “Gallions 
Reach,” by H. M. Tomlinson, derived its 
title from a section of the Thames water- 
front in the Limehouse district in Lon- 
don. Frank -H. Spearman took. the 
title, “Whispering Smith,” from a_tele- 
gram he once accidentally saw regarding 
a lawyer, “Is Whispering Smith in 
town?” The name - remained in. his 
memory. Years later, when -he wanted 
a name for a detective, he selected that 
one. 7 











The title of De Morgan’s book, “The 
Old Man’s Youth and The Young Man’s 
Old Age,” had a curious origin. While 
he and his wife were walking along a 
country lane, they saw a boy approach- 
ing. Impulsively saying he would ask 
the boy to give him a title for his new 
book, the author stopped him, and after 
a few remarks, said: 

“Now, I want to ask you a funny 
question. I am a writer, and I want a 
name for my next book. If you were 
writing a story, what should you call 
it?” 

The boy reflected, then replied: “I 
should call it ‘The Old Man’s Youth 
and The Young Man’s Old Age’.” 

“What an incredible answer,” re- 
marked De Morgan, as he and his wife 
continued their walk. “Who would have 


thought of getting such a title out of 
an ordinary country yokel?” 

When John Burroughs was a clerk in 
the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton, he tried to decide upon a suitable 


title for the first collection of his nature 
essays. On a slip of paper he wrote 
several names, one of which was Wake- 
Robin—an early spring flower, also 
known as trillium. He then went to see 
his friend Walt Whitman, likewise a 
government clerk. “What does Wake- 
Robin mean?” asked Whitman. “It’s a 
spring flower,” replied Burroughs. 
“When it blooms the birds are sure to 
be returning from the South.” “Then 
that is exactly the right name for your 
book,” decided Whitman. Emerson de- 
clared it to be “a capital title.” 

After Burroughs’ friends suggested he 
collect his verses and issue them in book 
form, he said, “Find me a name for my 
book, and I'll publish my verses.” With 
Emerson’s sparrow on the alder bough 
in mind, a friend suggested “Bird and 
Bough,” which pleased the naturalist, 
and the verses were published under that 
title. From a friend’s letter he obtained 
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his title, “Locusts and Wild Honey,” 
which metaphorically signifies outdoor 
things. He named another book after 
his home, known as “Riverby.” Steven- 
son’s “Black Arrow,” in which a place 
was called “Sl.oreby,” had suggested to 
him the name “Riverby.” 

Editors and publishers often have ob- 
jected to authors’ titles and have chosen 
others far better. John Masefield al- 
ways leaves the title until the last, some- 
times. never selecting one. He says that 
to get a good title, exactly right, is 
difficult. An editor friend complained 
that Masefield left the hardest part to 
him. 

Scott’s publisher suggested “Rob 
Roy” and “Kenilworth.” Stockton’s title 
for “The Lady or the Tiger” was “The 
King’s Arena.” After he had gone to 
Europe, the editors of the Century 
magazine cabled to him for permission 
to change the name to its present one, 
which helped to make it a success. After 
George Eliot and George H. Lewes had 
discussed the titles, “Sister Maggie,” 
“Life on the Floss,” and “The House of 
Tulliver,” they adopted the title sug- 
gested by Blackwood, the publisher, 
“The Mill on the Floss.” 

A large part of the success of “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes” was due to the title. 
Anita Loos had written a magazine 
article called “Fate Keeps on Happen- 
ing,” in which appeared this felicitous 
phrase. Ray Long, editor of the maga- 
zine, asked her to write further articles 
of that nature. He suggested as a 
title, “A Protégé of Mr. Ejisman,” or 
“Gentlemen Always Remember Blondes.” 
From the latter was evolved the present 
title. 

Robert Louis Stevenson offered four 
titles for his most famous book, for 
selection by James Henderson, his pub- 
lisher. The first was “The Sea Cook; 
or The Voyage of the Hispaniola.” This 
was chosen and put in type, although 
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Stevenson said it was but temporary. A 
few days later he received from his pub- 
lisher a slip proof on which he had 
deleted “The Sea Cook,” and above it 
had written “Treasure Island.” 

Jerome K. Jerome’s “Three Men in a 
Boat” was called by him “The Story of 
the Thames.” The editor of the periodi- 
cal in which it was to appear serially 
insisted on a different title. When the 
story was half finished, Jerome thought 
of the title it now bears, “because 
nothing else seemed right.” 

Whistler was a writer, as well as an 
artist. He called one of his books “The 
Correspondence of James McNeill 
Whistler,” which conveyed no idea of its 
peppery contents. The printer did not 
like the title. When asked to suggest a 
better one, he pointed to an introductory 
paragraph: “This collection of letters 
and miscellany . . . illustrates the gentle 
art of making enemies and is in part 
the record of some unpleasantness be- 
tween the Brush and the Pen.” ‘There’s 
your title,’ he said, “The Gentle Art 
of Making Enemies.” 

The original title of “The Scarlet 
Letter” might have killed the book. 
Hawthorne’s plan was to write several 
stories and to call his book “Old-Time 
Legends: together with Sketches, Experi- 
menta! and Ideal.” James T. Fields, his 
publisher, urged that the story called 
“The Scarlet Letter” be expanded and 
published by itself. “Alice in Wonder- 
land” was at first called “Alice’s Ad- 
ventures Underground,” then “Alice’s 
Home in Elfland.” The present title was 
adopted by the English publisher. 


Poe’s “Raven” was originally called 
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“The Owl.” H. Rider Haggard’s first 
novel, “Dawn,” was called at various 
stages of construction “Angela,” “There 
Remaineth a Rest,” and “The Witch’s 
Head.” “Vanity Fair” was first called 
“Pencil Sketches of English Society.” 
Under that title, the opening chapters 
were submitted to a magazine and re- 
jected. Thackeray then reshaped the 
story and renamed it. “The Star 
Spangled Banner” was first published in 
the Analectic Magazine, of which Wash- 
ington Irving was editor, under the title, 
“Defense of Fort McHenry.” Jane 
Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice” was 
originally called “First Impressions.” 

Conrad frequently altered his titles. 
“Chance” was originally called “Explo- 
sives”; “Romance” was intended to be 
“Seraphina, A Romance”; “Youth—a 
Narrative,” was “A Voyage”; “A Smile 
of Fortune” was “A Deal in Potatoes.” 
The two papers in “The Mirror of the 
Sea,” entitled “The Nursery of the 
Craft” and “The ‘Tremolino,” were 
originally planned as one paper under 
the title, “The Inland Sea.” “Victory” 
was variously called “A Shipboard 
Tale,” “An Episode of Dollars,” and 
“Smouldering Fire.” Conrad did not 
hit upon the final title until the very end 
of the book, the word, “Victory,” being 
the last written. One day he suddenly 
opened an upstairs window and startled 
Mrs. Conrad, who was below, with the 
announcement, “She’s dead!” “Who?” 
gasped his wife, in apprehension. “Why, 
Lena, of course,” replied the author. 
“And I’ve got the title: It is ‘Victory’.” 
He then exclaimed, “Don’t come near 
me. I am going to lie down.” 























Tue readers of Tue Writer are imvited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer's Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 


We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A prize of five dollars will be awarded 
each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 
return envelope. 


SPENDING SECONDS AND CENTS TO SAVE DAYS AND DOLLARS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Everybody knows that the workman whose tools 
are kept in the best condition, and whose kit 
boasts the most ingenious devices stands a two to 
one chance for success over his less forethoughted 
brother. I have always believed this—when it 
applied to the other fellow. Gradually, and by 
painful experience, I came to know that even the 
most erudite of writers will be left freer to “keep 
his mind on higher things,” if there are no irritat- 
ing details to bother him. 

The first commandment of any one who wishes 
to make his typewriter pay for his bread is: Learn 
the Touch System. For years I struggled along, 
pecking away with two fingers, wondering all 
the while what was the matter. One day, in a 
spurt of ambition, I was fired with a desire to 
learn to use all ten. Under the touch system, 
ten fingers alone are enough to whip a finished 
manuscript into marketable shape. If the peck- 
and-hunt method is employed, at least one eye 
and a large hunk of conscious thought must be 
given over to the mere business of typing. Not 
many of us can afford to dissipate our powers 
in any such way. Classroom instruction may be 
pleasant, but it is by no means necessary. The 
manufacturers of various typewriters are only too 
glad to furnish the users of their machines with 
books of instructions. Armed with this, I set to 
work and practiced about three hours a day for 
almost a week. Then I found it necessary to get 
out a piece of typing in a hurry. I forced myself 
to write with the proper fingers. After that I 
got little actual practice, but the results surprised 
me. It wasn’t long before I completely forgot 
to watch the keys and was a full-fledged touch 
typist. 

We all know that it pays to put up a good front. 
And what is “front” in the writing game, but the 
best paper and envelopes one can afford? Long 


ago I made friends with a local printer. I buy 
paper from him, the best bond I can afford. He 
cuts it for me in several sizes. In this way I can 
get better paper for less money than I would pay 
at a stationer’s, and at the same time I can have 
some of it cut in odd sizes, a thing no stationer 
offers. He also prints my name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner of every outer envelope I 
use. I find printing very reasonable,—five hundred 
envelopes can be printed almost as cheaply as one 
hundred. Frankly, it pays in dollars and cents 
in the time it saves me in not having to place the 
return address there by hand, not to mention the 
additional “front” it lends to a script. 

I keep stocked with inexpensive yellow paper 
for rough drafts and carbons. I used to waste 
a lot of first-grade paper. I didn’t realize it, but 
a close check-up proved that the expense was con- 
siderable. I have trained myself to think of the 
use of good bond for scratch work as almost 
criminal. 

My present filing system consists of a group of 
cardboard folders, of the type used in filing cab- 
inets. In one, I keep letters of acceptance, with all 
those from one firm clipped together. Another 
holds current correspondence from these same 
firms. In others are placed manuscripts tem- 
porarily (or permanently) detained at home. All 
the folders, properly labeled, fit neatly into my 
lower desk drawer. They are neat, light, easy to 
handle and classify, and preserve manuscripts in 
excellent condition. 

I use a loos-leaf notebook in which records of 
submissions are kept. At the top of the page 
comes the title of the story. The space below is 
divided into six columns. In the first goes the 
name of the magazine to which it is submitted; in 
the second, the date on which it was sent. The 
third column carries the date upon which a report 
was received on the script. The fourth indicates 
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whether it was accepted or rejected. The fifth 
space is devoted to “remarks,” either the editor’s 
or my own. The sixth space provides for a record 
of the amount paid for the accepted script. In 
this way, there is no limit to the number of records 
that may be kept, either in number of scripts or 
in the individual journeyings of globe-trotting 
brain children. 

Here are some of the patience savers I have 
discovered: 

Pierce a hole through an eraser and attach it to 
the right-hand upright standard of your typewriter 
by means of a stout cord or thong. About 
eighteen inches is best. It should be just long 
enough to reach the left-hand margin of the 
carriage roller, and not long enough to twine 
lovingly about every protruding gadget on the 
entire machine. 

Any pencil long enough to boast half an inch 
of lead is long enough to “spear” an idea. I never 


Editor, the Forum: 

It is high time that some one came to the de- 
fense of that universal promoter of manuscript 
revision—the metallic clip, and I am, therefore, 
constrained to offer the following: 


Appreciation 
I used to think metallic clips 
Were even worse than printed slips; 
I used to let those bits of wire 
Arouse my stern and heartfelt ire; 
But calmer thought and counsels wise 
Have shown the blessing in disguise. 






Editor, the Forum: 

You have wonderful ideas for stories, haven't 
you? The question, then, is how to write them. 
Undoubtedly, sometimes you feel as an aspiring 
painter must who has planned a great picture, one 
which includes not only trees and hills, but figures 
of men and animals in action and in repose. He 
longs to paint, to make his canvas live with color, 
to express the beauty he feels; but unfortunately 
he has never learned to draw. Before he can 
paint anything that the world will seriously con- 
sider, he must serve a long and patient appren- 
ticeship. He must put aside for the time being 
the thought of expressing himself in color. He 
must go back to his charcoal. He must make 
numberless drawings in black and white. For 
there, through scores of preliminary sketches and 
uncounted studies from life, he learns the deft- 
ness of stroke and sureness of line upon which 
the masterpiece rests as upon a foundation. He 
may have better ideas about animals than Rosa 
Bonheur; but what of that, if he cannot draw a 
horse convincingly? He may have richer feeling 
for color than Maxfield Parrish; but who will look 
at his pictures if he cannot put on canvas the 
actual shape of hands and heads, if he has not 
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METALLIC CLIPS 


I GO BACK TO THE CHARCOAL 
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let my work-room get without half a dozen pen- 
cils. When it does, I go out and buy a supply. I 
might have an idea just when the last pencil had 
disappeared under the typewriter, and forget it 
before I could fish a pencil out. 

I keep a small tray within reach of my hand, 
as I sit before the typewriter, filled with rubber 
bands, clips, gummed reinforcements for loose-leaf 
notebooks, stamps, and other sundries. 

I have outlined a few rough places in the road 
ahead of the average writer. The smoothing away 
of those bumps has made the way unbelievably 
easier for me, and perhaps it would for others as 
well. The entire cost of the above material, 
barring the typewriter, is less than twenty-five 
dollars. What business or professional man, or 
laborer for that matter, would think of starting 
out to earn his bread with an expenditure of 
less? Jack Dengler. 
Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 


I feel quite sure the office boy 
Derives no strange unholy joy 

From thus defacing helpless script 
When home again it’s finally shipped; 
But, wise beyond his tender years, 
That kindly little cherub fears 

I may be tempted—unadvised— 

To resubmit it, unrevised: 

And so, to guarantee I shan’t, 

He brands it deep — and then I can’t! 


Maurice Allen. 
San Diego, Calif. 


first taught his fingers the trick of suggesting 
action with a single line? For ideas are useless 
without craftsmanship. It is necessary to spend 
many a weary hour of practice with charcoal, 
even much real manual labor, in order to shape 
the tool with which genius may express herself. 
To be sure, Michael Angelo painted the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel while lying upon his back 
at the top of a scaffolding, and without having 
made preliminary sketches of the figures; but, of 
course, the Sistine Chapel was not his first piece 
of work. The charcoal years were far behind him, 
long before he was entrusted with the Sistine 
murals. Shakespeare’s first plays—or the first 
which are preserved to the present day — are 
rather poor stuff. We. may fairly suppose that 
many a piece was returned from the offices of the 
Globe, the Rose, and the Swan with the sixteenth 
century equivalent of a rejection slip pinned to its 
front page— returned, and summarily dumped 
into the groaning wastebasket of the great 
William. Robert Louis Stevenson’s little pocket 
notebooks, “one to read in, one to write in,” are 
proverbial among the tribe of scribblers; for the 
beloved invalid tells us unashamed what reams of 
paper he spoiled in learning his craft. Kathleen 











Norris, to be sure, says that she does not revise. 
But when we have put in Kathleen Norris’ years 
of newspaper work, perhaps we shall not have to 
revise any more than she revises. 

But your wonderful stories? Does that mean 
that you should not attempt them yet? By no 
means. You must write all of them and many 
more, and write them over and over. But mean- 
while, do not drown yourself in your inkwell or 
deafen your ears with the click of your type- 
writer, for you need both eyes to observe human 
beings, and both ears to hear life. Keep awake. 
Be alive to all that goes on around you. Perhaps 
your dialogue is stilted, clumsy. Then listen to 
newsboys, to soda-jerkers, to the iceman, to your 
husband, your wife. People, real people, do not 
speak thus and so; they talk in jerks, in broken 


Their 
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phrases, with their hands, with their eyebrows. 
Watch them. Listen to them. Then sit down 
for your daily dozen at the typewriter and try to 
record what you have seen and heard. Read again 
what you wrote yesterday, and ask yourself: Do 
the girls in the ten-cent store talk this way? or 
is this the careless chatter that I hear across a 
bridge table? And in the light of these soul- 
searchings, draw the picture again. The result 
may be discouraging, but some lines will un- 
doubtedly be more lifelike. You may still repre- 
sent men as trees walking, but some limbs 
(Pardon, please!) must surely take on more 
human form. And so, slowly, even painfully, you 
learn to draw life as it is. This is charcoal work. 

Sara Liston Long. 
Decatur, Ala. 


THE CHILD GUIDE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Much advice has been given to writers as to 
how to write for children, what kind of story to 
write, and what subjects to write about. But this 
is a matter in which the wise writer will take a 
child for his guide and remember that the surest 
way to write successfully for children is to write 
exactly the story that he feels sure would delight 
some particular child of his acquaintance. 

We may take the taste of the child we know 
intimately to be a sure and safe guide. What 
that child likes, other children will enjoy, too, and 
you may be quite sure that if you make a real 
appeal to one, you are making an appeal to hun- 
dreds. 

Think of a child you know well, and then think 
what kind of story would interest that small 
person. Imagine him or her listening to or read- 
ing the story, and write it just as you feel that 
child would understand and enjoy it. Keep that 
individual child before your mind’s eye all the 
time you are writing, and you will feel instinc- 


tively as you go along “such and such an incident 
would not appeal,” or “such a bit would not 
interest.” 

There is a great art in writing suitable stories 
for children, and the child of today is a critical 
person. The writer who can turn out the kind 
of story to entrance, say, the nine and ten-year- 
olds should find no difficulty in placing his or her 
work, 

“Children’s tastes require cultivating,” you will 
say. Make your appeal to their best side. Give 
them plenty of good wholesome adventure to 
gloat over, plenty of fine deeds to emulate, and 
plenty of the romance and glamor of the world 
of imagination. But whatever your choice of sub- 
ject, you will find your stories will “get there” 
much more surely if you keep that small reader 
of your acquaintance before your mind all the 
time you are writing, and pull yourself up every 
time you find you are putting down anything that 
will not appeal to that exacting critic. 

Hants, England. E. M. Haines. 


A FILE FOR CARBON COPIES 


Editor, the Forum: 

I have found a handy way to preserve copies 
of manuscripts which are in the mail. 

Instead of using the regulation canary-colored 
second sheets for my carbon copies, I buy in- 
expensive, two-hole, 8x1014 punched paper such 
as children use for their school notebooks. The 
notebooks to match can be purchased for fifteen 
cents at any five-and-ten cent store. This paper 
is a little smaller than the 814x1l used for the 
first copy, but as a generous margin is left in 
typing, it does nicely. As soon as you have fin- 
ished a piece of work, slip the carbon copy in 
your notebook and it is always handy. Dividers 
marked “Fiction,” “Articles,” etc., can be used 
to separate different kinds of material if your 
production is not heavy, but if you are one of the 
lucky, prolific writers, these books and papers 


are cheap enough to provide all the files you need. 
When I send out a manuscript I note the date 
and name of the magazine in pencil on the carbon 


copy. If the article sells, I remove the carbon 
and destroy it, as the printed record is much more 
thrilling to gloat over. If it does not sell, it stays 
in the notebook with other duds, and in time I 
have a veritable mine of material to be revamped. 
Some evening when the notion strikes me, I pick 
up one of these files and leaf through it. In- 
variably I will get inspiration which will send me 
scurrying to the typewriter. 

Before I started to keep my carbons this way, 
they were scattered all over, and it was far too 
much work to dig them out for reconsideration, 
so I am passing this hint on, hoping it will benefit 
some Other distracted writer. 


Pueblo, Colo. Vivian Kelly. 
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novels. 












Defoe. Robinson Crusoe. 
Swift. Gulliver’s Travels. 
Richardson. Pamela. 

Richardson. Clarissa. 

Fielding. Joseph Andrews. 
Fielding. Tom Jones. 

Smollett. Humphry Clinker. 

Prévost. Manon Lescaut. 

Goldsmith. The Vicar of Wakefield. 















Goethe. Wilhelm Meister. 

Goethe. Elective Affinities. 

Austen. Pride and Prejudice. 
Austen. Emma. 

Austen. Persuasion. 

Scott. Ivanhoe. 

Scott. The Bride of Lammermoor. 
Scott. Quentin Durward. 












































Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans. 
Cooper. The Pilot. 

Hugo. Notre Dame. 

Hugo. Les Miserables. 

Dumas. The Three Musketeers. 
Dumas. Twenty Years After. 
Dumas. The Vicomte de Bragelonne. 
Dumas. Monte Cristo. 

Balzac. Euyénie Grandet. 

Balzac. Le pére Goriot. 

Flaubert. Madame Bovary. 

Dickens. Pickwick Papers. 

Dickens. David Copperfield. 
Dickens. The Old Curiosity Shop. 
Dickens. Great Expectations. 
Dickens. Our Mutual Friend. 




















Emily Bronté. Wuthering Heights. 
Thackeray. Vanity Fair. 


























Thackeray. Henry Esmond. 

Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter. 

Hawthorne. The House of the Seven Gables. 
Melville. Moby Dick. 





Stowe. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Eliot. Adam Bede. 













Eliot. The Mill on the Floss. 
Reade. The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Bjornson. Synnové Solbakken. 
Bjornson. In God’s Way. 

Gogol. Taras Bulba. 

Turgenev. A House of Gentlefolk. 
Turgenev. Fathers and Children. 
Turgenev. On the Eve. 

Turgeney. Smoke. 





100 Best Novels 


William Lyon Phelps, noted critic, gives his list of 100 Best Novels of all 
time in his “As I Like It” department in October Scribner’s Magazine. 
“Some years ago,” writes Dr. Phelps, “I printed a list of the best fifteen 


In response to repeated requests, I now expand this to one hundred. I 
have chosen these novels because I like them. 


hundred novels and could have no others, I would take these.” 





I mean that if I had to select one 





Tolstoi. 
Tolstoi. 


War and Peace. 
Anna Karenina. 
Tolstoi. The Death of Ivan Ilyitch. 

Tolstoi. Resurrection. 

Dostoevski. Memoirs of the House of the Dead. 
Dostoevski. Crime and Punishment. 

Dostoevski. The Idiot. 

Dostoevski. The Brothers Karamazov. 

Carroll. Alice in Wonderland. 

Hudson. Green Mansions. 

Trollope. Barchester Towers. 

Collins. The Moonstone. 

James. The American. 

James. The Portrait of a Lady. 

Blackmore. Lorna Doone. 

Meredith. The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 


Howells. A Modern Instance. 

Hardy. The Return of the Native. 
Hardy. The Woodlanders. 

Hardy. Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 
Twain. Tom Sawyer. 

Twain. Huckleberry Finn. 

France. The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. 
Maupassant. A Life. 

Moore. Esther Waters. 


Heyse. The Children of the World. 


Sudermann. Dame Care. 
Stevenson. Treasure Island. 
Stevenson. Kidnapped. 
Stevenson. Weir of Hermiston. 


Shaw. Cashel Byron’s Profession. 
Barrie. Sentimental Tommy. 
Kipling. Kim. 

Zola. The Downfall. 

Crane. The Red Badge of Courage. 
Sienkiewicz, Pan Michael. 

Butler. The Way of All Flesh. 
Conrad. The Nigger of the Narcissus. 
Conrad. Typhoon. 

De Morgan. Joseph Vance. 
Galsworthy. The Forsyte Saga. 
Ollivant. Bob, Son of Battle. 
London. The Call of the Wild. 
Rolland. Jean Christophe. 

Wells. Tono-Bungay. 

Bennett. The Old Wives’ Tale. 


Hamsun. Growth of the Soil. 
Wharton. The Age of Innocence. 
Lewis. Dodsworth. 


Wilder. The Bridge of San fuis Rey. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of Tue Writer. 


Arts & DecoraTion—578 Madison Ave., 
New York, is still interested in the build- 
ing, furnishing, and detail of decoration 
of homes, as well as in all the industrial 
arts. At present the editor is “desirous 


of getting the very latest pictures of 


the most beautiful estates and of the 
detail building on these, such as guest 
and sport houses.” Payment is usually 
made on publication, although, if re- 
quested, it is made on acceptance. Mary 
Fanton Roberts, editor. 


Asta—468 Fourth Ave., New York, is 
interested in “places off the beaten track 
and in travel writing that interprets the 
life and character of Eastern peoples. 
It is a good market for non-technical, 
but scientifically accurate articles on 
animal, bird, insect, and plant life in the 
East. Is especially interested in exposi- 
tory-descriptive articles of the personal 
essay type, based on a definite economic, 
social, racial, philosophical, or aesthetic 
theme, if written with attention to liter- 
ary style. The magazine’s interests in- 
’ clude the Near East, the Far East, the 
Pacific Island habitats of primitive 
peoples, and Islamic and primitive 


Africa. Articles should be from 1,500 
to 7,000 words.” Marietta Neff, Ger- 
trude Emerson, editors. A large assort- 
ment of glossy black-and-white photo- 
graphs should be submitted with each 
manuscript. 


Broapway Nicuts — Ramer Reviews, 
Inc., 305 East 46th St., New York, 
wants “short, snappy, sexy stories with 
a Broadway locale, night clubs, dressing 
rooms, chorus girls, etc.” Sets length 
limit for short stories at from 2,000 to 
2,500 words; for serials, three parts of 
2,000 words each. Pays three-quarters 
of a cent a word, on acceptance. 


Cives—80 Lafayette St., New York, is 
in the market for short stories from 
3,000 to 6,000 words in length; novel- 
ettes, from 20,000 to 30,000 words; and 
serials, from 40,000 to 50,000 words. 
John F. Bowman, assistant editor, says 
they can use “straight detective, under- 
world, and mystery tales. ‘The back- 
ground should be real and authentic. 
The plot must not contain anything 
weird, fantastic, or supernatural. A 
faint romantic interest is permissible in 
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novelettes, but any sex element as such 
is barred. Fact stories must have a 
definite plot and should be written in the 
manner of fiction.” These stories should 
not be more than 5,000 words in length. 
Payment is two cents a word and up, on 
acceptance. 


Tue CommMonweat—4622 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, can use “occasion- 
ally sketches and informative papers 
ranging from 1,200 to 2,000 words in 
length.” The regulation type of short 
story is not desired. Pays a maximum 
rate of two and one-half cents a word. 
Mr. George N. Shuster, managing edi- 
tor, reports that the special articles 
used by The Commonweal are usually 
written to order. 


Community THeatrE Guitp — Mr. 
Everett C. Van Every, Director, 738 
58th St., Oakland, Calif., wishes to 
secure new plays of merit for community 
theatres. He can use several three-act 
plays and some good one-act pieces, if 
they have real dramatic value, possess 
quality, and are -capable of practical 
productions. Any manuscripts accepted 
will be purchased outright or on a 
royalty basis. 


Houmay—Chrysler Bldg., New York, is 
a new magazine of travel which will 
make its initial appearance with the 
October issue. It is now in the market 
for manuscripts. Holiday articles should 
emphasize “the sheer fun of going places 
and doing things and seeing people.” 
Frank A. Eaton, managing editor, states 
that contributions should deal in vary- 
ing emphasis with “sport, recreation, 
travel per se, holiday highlights, and 
up-to-date information as to what to 
take when you go, how to get there, the 
places and people to see, what it costs, 
the games to play, etc.” The magazine 
will pay varying rates on acceptance, 
depending on the length and importance 
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of the material. The usual rate will be 


seven cents a word. Articles should be 
less than 1,500 words in length. 


Junior Home Magazine, Inc.—1018 
So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., is at 
present in need of verse. Miss Bertha 
M. Hamilton, managing editor, reports 
that the magazine “will be interested in 
very short juvenile poems. These poems 
should not exceed twenty lines, and they 
should be written for children rather 
than about them. We pay twenty cents 
a line for poetry, after publication. We 
are also interested in hand-work that is 
adapted to the ability of children be- 


tween the ages of six and twelve.” 


Nomap—150 Lafayette St., New York. 
Mr. Thomas Brodix, the editor, writes: 
“Our readers are nearly all of a well- 
to-do class who travel extensively. 
Articles of about 2,000 words are de- 
sired. It is preferred that they be ac- 
companied by good photographs. How- 
ever, photographs are not necessary and 
poor ones are not wanted. Any sub- 
ject that will interest a traveler is ac- 
ceptable. Manuscripts on various sec- 
tions of the United States are particu- 
larly desired. The style should be 
lively and compact and real humor will 
be very much appreciated. We pay two 
to three cents a word on publication.” 


Screntiric AMERICAN—24 West 40th 
St., New York, uses articles describing 
authentic scientific investigation in 
physics, chemistry and industry, engi- 
neering accomplishment of note, explora- 
tion, and natural history of unusual 
interest. Length limit, 1,000 to 3,000 
words. Varying rates on acceptance. 
L. S. Treadwell, associate editor. 


Seuir-Derense Macazine—1841 Broad- 
way, New York, is at present buying 
little outside material, but is “always in 
the market for articles and authentic 
stories of the modern boxer and the old- 
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timers. 


have heretofore been unpublished.” 
Length limit, 2,000 words. Rate, one- 
half cent a word, on publication. Joe 
Burten, editor. 


TATLER AND AMERICAN SKETCH—33/ 
Madison Ave., New York, is in the mar- 
ket for “clever satires, burlesques, verse 


Prize Offers 


Forum anp Century—¥441 Lexington 
Ave., New York, announces cash prizes 
of $250, $150, and $100 for papers 
giving, in not more than 1,200 words, 
the twelve most important dates in world 
history, together with reasons for your 
choice. The September, October, and 
November issues of Forum and Century 
will contain articles by Hendrik Van 
Loon, Will Durant, and H. G. Wells, 
giving the choice of each author. Papers 
submitted should not include any of 
the dates listed by these three men, must 
be typed, and should contain name and 
address of contestant. No papers will 
be returned. Do not submit entries be- 
fore the November issue of Forum and 
Century appears. Closing date, Decem- 
ber 1, 1930. Address Contest Editor, 
as above. 

Goopv Hovsexrrerinc—d7th St. at 8th 
Ave., New York, offers prizes of $500, 
$250, ten of $100 each, 25 of $50 each, 
40 of $25 each, and 100 of $10 each, 
for the best individual votes on America’s 
twelve greatest women now living. Your 
ballot must be accompanied by a letter of 
not more than 200 words, giving reasons 
for your first selection only. No list or 
letter will be returned. Ballots will ap- 
pear in the September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December issues of Good House- 
keeping, but contestants may send in only 
one list or letter. Contest closes De- 
cember 20, 1930. Address Contest 


MeN ier 


They must be out of the ordi- 
nary—little oddities about the ring that 








with a social slant suitable for a maga- 
zine circulating among members of the 
smart set. These articles should not be 
over 1,000 words, preferably less, as 
they should be written in a brief, breezy, 
and sophisticated manner, for consump- 
tion by the intelligentsia. Payment on 
publication, rate according to excel- 
lence.” J.C. Schemm, editor. 


and Awards 


Editors. The judges will be Newton D. 
Baker, Henry Van Dyke, Otto H. Kahn, 
Booth Tarkington, and Bruce Barton. 


KatremoscorpeE—702 No. Vernon St., 
Dallas, Texas, offers one dollar for each 
line accepted in the “Dollar-A-Line Con- 
test,” which began with the August, 
1930, issue. The poem is to contain 
twelve lines when finished, one to be 
chosen each month, and is to be written 
in iambic pentameter. All work sub- 
mitted must be original and never before 
published. For full particulars of this 
and other contests, send self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Tue Atvan T. Srwonps Noyta AnnvAL 
Economic Contest offers prizes of 
$1,000 and $500 for essays on the fol- 
lowing subject: “Government Interfer- 
ence with the Free Play of Economic 
Forces.” Each essay must open or close 
with a summary, in less than 2,500 
words, written so that it may be used as 
a separate magazine article. The aim 
of the contest is to increase general 
economic intelligence, particularly among 
business men. Essays must be in Eng- 
lish, preferably on one side of the paper, 
and typewritten. Type an assumed name 
at the head of each sheet. A sealed en- 
velope with the assumed name on the 
outside, and with the contestant’s real 
name and address inside, should be sent 
with each essay. No essays will be re- 
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turned. Address all material to the 
Economic Contest Editor, Simonds Saw 
and Steel Co., 470 Main St., Fitchburg, 
Mass. Contest closes December 31, 
1930. 


The Yale Review award of $2,000, for 
1929-30, has been given to André Sieg- 
fried by the decision of Judges—Hon. 
Elihu Root, Viscount Cecil, and Dr. 
John H. Finley, for his article, “Will 
Europe Be Americanized?” published in 
the Spring Yale Review. 


The following awards have been an- 
nounced in the Eighth Alvan T. Simonds 
Annual Economic Contest on “The Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the Control of 
Credit”: $1,000 to Walter Earl Spahr, 
Professor of Economics and Chairman 
of the Department of Economics, School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New 
York University; and $500 to Ivan W. 
Elder, managing editor of the North 
Pacific Banker, Portland, Oregon. Hon- 
orable mention was given to Helene 


Elizabeth Ham of New York City. 


The following awards have been an- 
nounced in the Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Letter-Writing Contest: Grand prize of 
$750, awarded to Mrs. W. M. Adams, 
Seattle, Washington. For the best Love 
Letters: first prize, $250, to Mrs. W. 
M. Adams, Seattle, Washington; second 
prize, $150, to Maizie Lee Vernon, El 
Paso, Texas; third prize, $100, to Miss 
M. Fernandes, British Guiana. For the 
best “Bread-and-Butter” Letters: first 
prize, $250, to Jeanette Cramer, Port- 
land, Oregon; second prize, $150, to 
Carl A. Weil, Florissant, Missouri; third 
prize, $100, to Lillian E. Furgueson, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. For the best Farewell 
Letters: first prize, $250, to Ellen K. 
Stevens, Clinton, Massachusetts; second 
prize, $150, to Mary Sylvester Cline, 
Easton, Pennsylvania; third prize, $100, 
to Louise Johnson, Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 


TieWt~ 
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In the spring contest of The Yale Series 
of Younger Poets no manuscript was 
deemed worthy of the award. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louls Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY—Atlantic Monthly Press, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. $5,000 in addition to 
book royalties for most interesting unpublished work 
(not fiction) dealing with the American scene sub- 
mitted before May 1, 1931. See July WRITER. 

THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 
han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1931. See July WRITER. 

BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prizes: 
$25 for best poem in each issue from March through 
November, 1930; $100 to poet whose work in the mag- 
azine has been most consistently good during 1930; 
$50 for best sonnet appearing from May—June, 1930 
through March—aApril, 1931; $25 for best lyric, not 
over twelve lines, published in magazine from March, 
1930 to January, 1931; $20 to any contributor for best 
poem published in magazine during 1930. See April 
and July WRITER. 
CHATTANOCGA WRITERS’ CLUB—Mrs. Lucy H. 
McDonald, Chairman, 709 Vine S8t., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. Prize of $20, open to any one, and one of $10, 
open to Southern writers living in the South, for 
nature poems. Closes Nov. 1. See June WRITER. 


COLLEGE HUMOR-DOUBLEDAY, DORAN COM- 
PANY—Contest Editor, 1050 No. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual prize of $3,000 for best novel of 
at least 70,000 words, by undergraduate in an Ameri- 
can or Canadian university, or by any one out of 
school not more than one year. See August WRITER. 
COLLEGE HUMOR—tTravel Editor, 1050 No. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. $500, $300, $200, and two of $100 
for articles describing vacation trips by college stu- 
dents. Length, 2,000 to 4,000 words. Closes Oct. 30, 
1930. See September WRITER. 


THE FORGE—5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. $25 for 
best poem in Winter issue, and $50 at conclusion of 
volume to poet whose contributions show highest 
sustained merit. See March WRITER. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK—55 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Monthly prize of $25 for best essay of 250 words on 
“My Favorite Story and Why.” See June WRITER. 


THE GRAPHIC PUBLISHERS—Ottawa, Canada. 
$2,500, $1,500, and $1,000 for best novel submitted 
by December 1, 1930. Open to Canadians by birth 
or adoption, whether now living in Canada or abroad. 
See April WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. $100 for best 
lyric; $50 each for best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished during 1930. See February WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—i9 East 33rd St., New 
York. $10,000 for best unpublished novel by Ameri- 


can citizen submitted before February 1, 1931. See 
June WRITER, 


JUNIOR LEAGUES OF NEW ENGLAND AND MONT- 
REAL, and THE BOOKSHOP FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS—The Play Contest, 270 Boylston St., Boston, 











Mass. $500 for distinguished play for children sub- 
mitted before January 1, 1931. See April WRITER. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon S8t., Dallas, 
Texas. See new statement in July Prize Offers. 


KERMIS—N. Y. State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. Prizes of $125, $60, $30, 
and $15 for one-act plays dealing sympathetically 
with some phase of country life. Closes Dec 1. See 
June WRITER. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIC—Paramount Bldg., 1501 
Broadway, New York. Monthly prizes of $20, $10, 
and $5 for three best letters of 200 to 250 words on 
movie subjects. Motion Picture Magazine offers 
similar prizes. Address Lawrence Reid, Editor, as 
above. See March WRITER. 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB—15 Gramercy Park, New 
York. $3,00C for best work on “The Soul of America” 
written between March 31, 1930 and April 1, 1931. 
Any literary form may be used. See May WRITER. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 
Dansville, N. YY. Two sets of prizes of $150, $100, 
$75, $50, $40, two of $30, and five of $25 for articles 
by teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1930. Closes Oct. 15. See May WRITER. 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE—Fiction Editor, 255 
Fourth Ave., New York. $250 for two-part story, not 
over 6,000 words, dealing with relations of parents 
and children, problems of child life and child train- 
ing, or situations involving boys and girls in their 
teens, submitted by November ist. $100 for other 
stories accepted for publication. See April WRITER. 
PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY—Prize Contest Edi- 
tor, Play Department, 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa 
$2,500, $1,000, $750, $500, and $250 for three-act plays 
taking 2 to 3 hours. Closes December, 1930. See Sep- 
tember WRITER. 


POETRY—232 East Erie 8St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Friends of American Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ 
Prize of $100 for poems appearing in the magazine 


Tht iter 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,006 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 
See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence modern 
life.” $1,500 prize open only to college students. 
Contest closes March 31, 1931. Consult January Prize 
Offers. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th 8t., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark S8t., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $65 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. Consult 
January Prize Offers. $10 for best lyric of “not 
less than eight nor more than twenty lines, all lines 
to be rhymed.” See February WRITER. 


STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass. $106 for best poems submitted each four 
months. See January Prize Offers. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. See April WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 


volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 


during the year ending in November of each year. 
See Feb. 1929, WRITER. 


MOVING-PICTURES FOR AMERICAN OPERA? 


In a musical drama whose characteristic is the transformation, under 
the action of time, of disconnected events into one melodic line, why 
should we admit immobile scenery? Why not let the images suggested by 
poetry and sound be exhaled like smoke and be caught for a moment on 
the screen, gradually to disappear and give place to other visions? Why, 
in a word, not make use of the cinema? Every one has indeed noticed 
that a fixed piece of scenery, an unchanging back-drop, once the first 
effect has been produced, tires and displeases the eyes and tends to spoil 
the poetic illusion by the admixture of an inferior element rather than to 
keep it up. Then why not treat the scenery like a simple frame, like a 
conventional foreground behind which a path is open to dreams, to memory, 
and to imagination? When a stream of music, of action, and poetry is 
carrying away the soul of the spectator, why meet it with a sham sky 
as trivial and gaudy as the walls of a coffee-house? Why not devise, 
instead of that inert cloth, a surface sensitive to thought? Why not use 
the screen as a magic glass in which all sorts of images and of suggestions, 
more or less dim in outline, may pass, move, join, or part? Why not open 
the door of that indistinct world where ideas are born from sensations 
and where the phantom of the future mingles with the ghost of the past? 
For the expression of the finest nuances of feeling, memory, and thought, 
why not utilize the infinitely subtle harmony of shadows? Movements, 
values, clusters of forms and appearances continually decomposed and re- 
composed, this is all the cinema and it is also all music. It seems to me, 
therefore, that these two arts are naturally destined to contract an alliance, 
the formula for which America, better than any other country, might help 
the artist to discover—Paul Claudel in the Autumn Yale Review. 
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THREE prizes are awarded each 


Book Reviews 


month, in accordance with the 


rules printed herewith. The first prize for October is awarded 
for the first two reviews by Leah Ruth Middlebrook, New York 


City. 


Tue Scuoot Drama in ENGLAND. 
T. H. Vail Motter. 
mans, Green and Co., 1929. 

Here is an invaluable book for the 
scholar which the intelligent lay reader 


By 
New York: Long- 


will enjoy. Mr. Motter deserves high 
praise for the spirited presentation of a 
subject that, in the hands of the ordin- 
ary student of research, might have be- 
come a deadly tome. 


For all our interest in, and recogni- 
tion of, the educational value of dra- 
matics, Mr. Motter’s is the first book of 
its kind in either England or America. 
“The School Drama in England” is a 
study of the origin and development of 
dramatics in the leading English schools, 
past and present. What is particularly 
valuable about this study is that the 
author has, in almost every instance, 
had access to the original records of the 
school, and has been able to examine 
some of the rarest and oldest docu- 
ments extant on the subject. 

Beginning his story of the drama with 
the development of boy actors and the 
Boy Bishop, Mr. Motter follows its 
progress to Winchester, “the mother of 
English school drama”; thence to Eton, 
where tradition connects Shakespeare 
with Windsor. “For,” muses Motter, 
“Eton and Windsor are both one physi- 
cally, and our romanticist can easily 
imagine Shakespeare, in the intervals of 
his highly improbable composition, strol- 
ling down the hill under the frowning 
castle walls, crossing the Thames Bridge, 
and wandering at will up Eton High 
Street straight to the college. He may 
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even have seen the boys give a play of 
their own. . . .” And from this his- 
toric scene we travel to Queen Eliza- 
beth’s famed school, Westminster; from 
there to the Merchant Taylors’; to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral; to the famous Christ 
Hospital and its “Blue-coat Plays”; and 
finally to Harrow, and Rugby, and all 
the other schools whose classic tradi- 
tions are so endeared to America as 
well as England. 

To the student who is interested in 
the history and development of the 
drama in general and the school play 
in particular, Mr. Motter’s book will 
prove inexhaustibly valuable. The study 
is replete with bibliography and notes 
of the most helpful variety. To the 
teacher or leader of dramatic groups 
who concerns himself with “enlightened 
play-giving by students,” “The School 
Drama in England” will answer many 
a question and offer no few suggestions 
on the how and why of school dramatics. 


JoHn Mernitui’s Preasant Lire. By 
Alice Beal Parsons. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 1930. 


If the measure of an author’s genius 
is determined by his sensitiveness to 
style and form, then, possibly, Alice Beal 
Parsons is a novelist of the first order. 
True genius, however, seeks to express 
the sentient and sententious, as well as 
the beautiful. To write with a quiet 
intensity and intellectual charm is no 
mean attainment—but hardly enough. 

The fact is, “John Merrill’s Pleasant 
Life” will prove a disappointment to 

















the reader who has seriously counted 
on the high promise of Miss Parsons’ 
first novel. The originality in style and 
idea of “The Insider” fails to assert it- 
self in her second book. The abundant 
vitality of character which makes her 
first novel memorable is almost wholly 
absent from “John Merrill’s Pleasant 
Life.” 

Once we have read the first fifty pages, 
we hardly suffer from impatience to finish 
the book. Whatever conflict there might 
be in the life of John Merrill, never 
becomes real: Miss Parsons is too fond 
of literary descriptions and intellectual 
generalizations to achieve reality in her 
characters. Indeed, she takes so many 
prolonged excursions into their past 
that they never seem real in the present 
she has created for them. What is 
more, they all talk with a literary bal- 
ance and intellectual prettiness that are 
ludicrous, to say the least. This is not 
only true of our sensitive hero; even 


burly Tom Castle, the only character in 
the book that shows signs of breath and 
conviction, is at the mercy of the novel- 
ist’s self-consciousness. 

As for the women in the story, the 
best of them achieve an ineffectuality 


that is incredible. Anne Aldrich, the 
first ghost in Merrill’s past, is never 
wholly explained. Mary, his wife, is 
apparently too dull to merit explana- 
tion. With Rachel Olmstead, we are 
asked to associate versatility in physical 
and mental charm. What is actually 
conveyed is the slim outline of a woman 
who might have soared, had Miss Par- 
sons given her the wings with which to 
do so. 

“John Merrill’s Pleasant Life” might 
have been an artistic triumph, had the 
author thrown away her literary manner- 
isms and given her characters a chance 
to breathe, to walk where they will, and 
to talk as they would. 


Meier 








Tue Great Meapow. 
Madox Roberts. 
Viking Press, 1930. 


Reviewed by Catherine Wilds 


The prose of Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts is nearer poetry than that of 
any other American author. Although, 
in writing “The Great Meadow,” she 
has fallen short, in my opinion, of the 
standard set for herself in her greatest 
novel, “The Time of Man,” she has, 
nevertheless, treated the subject beauti- 
fully and worthily. The difference lies 
perhaps in the subject, for her greatest 
ability, that of writing interestingly of 
the commonplace, is naturally better ap- 
plied to the “poor, white trash” than to 
the more heroic Pioneers. 

The plot is minor to the treatment. 
One has the feeling that Miss Roberts 
has only to choose any one of an in- 
exhaustible supply of plots, and inter- 
pret it with that appreciation of situa- 
tion that characterizes all her writing. 
“The Great Meadow” is the story of a 
Virginia girl, Diony, who married and 
went west into Kentucky, the Great 
Meadow, with her husband, who left her 
four years later to follow the Indian 
who had killed his mother. After several 
years’ absence, he was supposed to be 
dead, and Diony married again. ‘Two 
years later he reappeared, and Diony, 
given her choice of the two men, as 
women were in such cases, returned to 
her first love. Miss Roberts excels in 
painting realistic scenes, and the de- 
velopment of the story is the presenta- 
tion of successive pictures. Action is 
reduced to the mere shifting of scenes. 
A sense of poetry is almost essential to 
enjoyment of the book. 

If one adjective had to be chosen to 
characterize the writing of Miss Roberts, 
it would be “articulate,” for there is 
never any fumbling or strain for the 
“mot propre.” Upon this quality are 


By Elizabeth 
New York: The 
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based the others—smoothness, beauty of 
expression, vivid imagery, and the ease 
with which her books may be read. It 
is because of this quality that she chooses 
to write of intelligent, receptive minds, 
capable of the impressions upon which 
her novels are built. 

Miss Roberts’ Southern environment 
plays a delightful part in her writing, 
but only to illustrate the belief of Pro- 
fessor Koch of North Carolina, that in 
interpreting the local faithfully, we also 
interpret the universal. Certainly her 
books are qualified to interest all Ameri- 
can readers, by the beautiful style 
through which the author’s own interest 
in the subject is communicated to the 
reader. She is among the authors to 
whose future books readers look forward 
expectantly. 


Docror Srrocotp. A Page From His 
Daybook. By Helen Ashton. Double- 
day, Doran & Company: Garden City, 
N. Y., 19380. 


Reviewed by W. H. Gerry 


When so many contemporary novels 
seem to be little more than literary cock- 
tails, briefly exhilarating but sadly lack- 
ing in nourishment, we can welcome this 
ripened and substantial piece of writing 
and meet Dr. Serocold with deep satis- 
faction. According to the jacket blurb, 
Helen Ashton herein took up the chal- 
lenge implied in a statement of her 
husband to the effect that one day’s 
events in the life of a doctor could not 
possibly make a novel. Perhaps many 
of the medical profession . . . surely Dr. 
Serocold himself, had he had any say in 
the matter . . .would have let the chal- 
lenge pass uncontested, partly out of 
shyness and partly because of the re- 
straining influence of long routine. Yet 
the author, a former war nurse and now 
a doctor, felt otherwise, thereby align- 
ing herself with the laity for whom the 
smallest details of the profession must 
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always.haye.a fascination, if not a 
downright glamor. | 

Her “doctor’s” insight and _ her 
thorough knowledge of the medical field 
provide the fundamental stability of the 
book. And because her keen perception, 
emerging in a kind of reflective wit and 
dry humor, does not dazzle and blind, 
it sinks in to better advantage, like 
easy rain. But her whole style of writ- 
ing is, in this case, reflective and philo- 
sophic, its form most closely resembling 
that of Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange In- 
terlude.” And as applied to the de- 
velopment of just one character it seems 
more effective, making a smooth flux to 
aid in joining the episodes of the day. 

It is an amazing, if wholly typical, 
day. After watching by the bedside of 
his dying partner, Dr. Gaunt, in the 
early hours of morning, Dr. Serocold 
makes his morning calls, reads a report 
before a bigotted town medical commit- 
tee, performs a delicate mastoid opera- 
tion, aids a war invalid to escape his 
dominant mother, and finally ends his 
manifold tasks at midnight with the de- 
livery of a child. And these are only 
the mere highlights! 

In creating Dr. Serocold, Helen Ash- 
ton, though writing of England, has paid 
enduring tribute to all typical old-time 
physicians, whether English or Ameri- 
can, those men who had to handle all 
mental and physical ills and who knew 
thoroughly the complete lives of patients, 
families, and communities. In answering 


a challenge, she has rendered a labor of 
love. 


Hirry, Her First Hunprep Years. By 
Rachel Field. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by Mary Good 


Dear Hitty, in whose quiet eyes 
Tranquility of soul belies 

A hundred years’ adventuring; 
Whose sweet, sophisticated smile 














Remembers a far-distant isle, 
And many a more romantic thing 


Than this too peaceful antique shop, 
Where curious strangers stand and gape 
And murmur imbecilities. 

How shall we dare to talk to you, 

As we were always. wont to do 

To dolls and other toys like these? 


A whittled bit of mountain ash 
That saw four hundred seasons dash 
In swift rotation down the years 
May be forgiven, if it seems 

To only smile at all our dreams, 
Our vanities, and childish fears. 


Were you too old to understand, 
Had you forgotten, and your bland 


——TiWir- 





—— 





Glance given nothing but a look 
Of wisdom too bewildering, 

We should walk by, remembering, 
It only happened in a book. 


But it is we who have grown old, 
Not you, who still the secrets hold 

Of woods, and sailing ships, and song— 
Things we find only on the page 

Of history. You have no age, 

And we were never very young. 


So to your childhood wisdom we 
All incontinently flee. 

Spurn the modern gravelled street, 
Trusting in your guileless smile, 
Hobnob with romance awhile, 
Heap our troubles at your feet. 


Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 
to Tue Warrer (new or renewal). The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if 
at any time the reviews do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer's full name and 
address, 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage, as 
no reviews can be returned. 





The following books have been reviewed and are, therefore, not eligible. 


All Quiet on the Western Front 
John Galsworthy 

The Art of Thinking 

The Craft of Poetry 
Hardware 

Psychology for the Writer 
Stevenson 

Sweden’s Best Stories 
Handbook of Classical Mythology 
What to Read 

Narrative Writing 

Winged Horse Anthology 
Kristin Lavransdatter 

A Preface to Morals 

Boy’s Life of John Burroughs 
Art of Rapid Reading 

Jungle Gods 

Early Life of Thomas Hardy 
Orlando 

The Pathway 

Further Poems of Emily Dickinson 
20,000 Leagues Under Sea 
The Ordeal of Our Generation 
Fifty Romance Lyrics 

They Stooped to Folly 


Iron Man 


Coronet 

Fables 

The English Novel 

Writing for Children. 

The Fine Art of Reading 

The Best Short Stories of 1929 

The Woman of Andros 

New Worlds to Conquer 

The Noise That Time Makes 

Hans Frost 

Selections from the Letters of Thomas 
Sergeant Perry 

The Meaning of Culture 

Borgia 

A Victorian Village 

Cimarron 

James G. Huneker Essays 

The Road to Wildcat 

The Process of Literature 

Laughing Boy 

The Editorial Page 

Gloucestermen 

Dime Novels 

The Redemption of Morley Darville 

The Newspaper of Tomorrow 

The Authors’ Annual, 1930 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“A very unusual man, John Masefield. One of 
the most cultured gentlemen of our time. One 
who makes words sing in verse. One of the most 
learned. One who has gained the highest possible 
honor in his own field. And yet a graduate only 
in the School of Life. He proves a point I’ve 
made when I have been asked my view on college 
training as a basis for success. I believe that that 
or any other foundation means little unless the 
aspirant studies people more than he does any- 
thing else.” A Maw Wuo Srupiep Men. By Ray 
Long. Hearst’s International-Cosmopolitan for 
September. 


“If there has ever been a better travel book 
than Somerset Maugham’s ‘The Gentleman in the 
Parlour, I do not know what it is. For here is 
a novelist and a dramatist journeying through 
strange lands, forever seeing not only the wonder 
of the inanimate things about him, but the great 
human drama which marches at his side. The 
Spaniards have an ancient saying, ‘Mountains and 
mountains never meet; but the sons of mothers 
do.’ What is any country without its people? 


This Mr. Maugham knows; and so it is through 
the eyes of those he meets in his wanderings that 


he reveals the country through which he goes.” 
Some Recent Booxs. By William Curtis. Town 
and Country for September. 


“Believe it or not!—but in Pennsylvania, living 
not many miles apart, are a woman named Mrs. 
Manytailfeathers, a real dentist named Toothman, 
and an honest-to-goodness policeman named 
Killer! . . . Any one might check up on these 
statements by taking the trouble to consult city 
and county directories. I didn’t have to, because 
I got my facts from the man who knows more 
about directories than any one else in the world. 
That man is Ralph L. Polk, head of R. L. Polk 
and Company, in Detroit. His father founded 
the company sixty years ago, and it has been 
publishing directories ever since.” THe Booxs or 
Raven L. Pork Have THovsanns or CHARACTERS. 
By William S, Dutton. The American Magazine 
for September. 


“‘*Writing for Profit, by Donald Wilhelm, is a 
practical book. It considers the writing of maga- 
zine articles, interviews, publicity, and advertising, 
and then digresses to verse, fiction, the movies, the 
talkies, and the radio. It is not long on inspira- 
tion or the creative imagination, but it is for 
those who want a quick turnover. It contains the 
advice of successful editors and advertising men, 
such as Ray Long, George Horace Lorimer, 
Arthur T. Vance, Thornton W. Burgess, Rupert 


Clarence K. 
AMONG THE 
Harper’s 


Hughes, Ernest Elmo Calkins, 
Jordan, James O’Shaughnessy, etc.” 
New Booxs. By Harry Hansen. 
Magazine for September. 


“In Radio City, therefore, there will be some 
thirty studios. Here will be not only broadcast- 
ing, but the making of sound pictures and phono- 
graph records. Nor must one forget the four 
theatres. One will be for the legitimate drama, 
another for musical comedy. A third, seating five 
thousand, will show sound pictures; and the 
fourth, of no less than seven thousand seats, will 
house a new and refined variety theatre.” A 
Crrapet or Rapio. By Herbert Brucker. Review 
of Reviews for September. 


“With the exception of Thomas Mann, who is 
probably the greatest of living German novelists, 
most of the striking figures of modern German 
literature seem to be Jews, and these German 
Jews are a very interesting complex.” Turer 
Noveuists. Arthur Colton. The New Republic 
for September 3rd. 


“There are two types of books that supplement 
school work: books of the informational variety 
and those which are not primarily intended to be 
informational but which give the atmosphere of 
a period of history or a country as no textbook 
can give it. A book of this latter type is ‘Hitty,’ 
this year’s winner of the Newbery medal awarded 
by the American Library Association. Booxs ror 
Boys anv Girats. By Alice Dalgliesh. The Parents’ 
Magazine for September. 


“The Theatre is not becoming extinct; it is 
merely in process of evolution as it has been ever 
since the first performance on any stage, in Attica, 
they say, when Thespis was a star. ‘Life is arched 
with changing skies’ and the Drama, being its 
mirror, is subject to the same mutations and vicis- 
situdes.” Has tHe THEATRE A Furure? By Percy 
Hammond. The Theatre Magazine for Septem- 
ber. 


“Variety, a weekly periodical read by all those 
who are ‘interested’ in the theatre, as distin- 
guished from those who take an interest in it, re- 
ports that the number of plays which scored a 
smashing success was sixteen; out of this sixteen 
I select the foliowing as artistically important: 
‘Green Pastures, ‘The First Mrs. Fraser,’ ‘Berke- 
ley Square,’ ‘Michael and Mary,’ ‘Topaze, and I 
am quite aware that most critics would add to 
these five ‘Strictly Dishonorable’ and ‘June Moon,’ 
but I would not.” As I Lixe Ir. By William 
Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s Magazine for September. 














The Writer Has Helped These People 
—It Can Also Help You 


**No Axe to Grind’’ 


“I shall always be glad that when I first 
thought of trying my hand at writing I 
happened on a mention of THE WRITER 
in the New York Times, and bought a copy. 
I subscribed immediately, and have been a 
subscriber for three years. Working, as I 
do, in a small town, with no contacts, it has 
been a light in a dark land. I have received 
sample copies of other magazines, but THE 
WRITER is the only one which has ever 
impressed me as having no axe to grind.” 
—Ethel R. Hepburn, Pennington, N. J. 


‘‘Stimulating and Helpful’’ 


“I enjoy THE WRITER greatly and 
find it stimulating and helpful.”—Louise 
Owen, Concord, N. H. (Winner of 1929 
contest, Yale Series of Younger Poets.) 


‘‘Endorsed by Advertising Manager, 
American Girl’’ 


“Your advertisement was sent to me by 
the Advertising Manager of the American 
Girl, N. Y. City. How’s that for passing 
along the news? I am very enthused about 
THE WRITER.”—Marjorie Gilmore, Colo- 
rado Springs. 


‘‘More Inspiring Than Any Other 
Magazine’’ 
“It gives me more inspiration and pleas- 


ure than any other magazine that I read.” 
—F. Seymour, Watertown, N. Y. 





‘Certain of Rich Monthly 
Dividends’’ 


“Where could I invest the proceeds of 
my successful efforts better than in an ex- 
tended subscription? I shall then be cer- 
tain of rich monthly dividends—dividends 
that no writer can afford to be without.” 
—H,. 8S. Gendreau, Montreal. 


‘*Valuable Resistance Against Re- 
jection Slips’’ 

“THE WRITER, filled with ‘good meat,’ 

is an able aid, and valuable resistance 


against rejection slips."—F. Richard Sayre, 
Newark, N. J. 


**The Best of Its Class’’ 


“A journal which I will continue to up- 
hold as being the best of its class in the 
world.”—Gerald Franklin, The Vicarage, 
Fareham, Hants, England. 


‘‘The One Indispensable Periodical’’ 


“Your magazine seems to me the one in- 
dispensable periodical for writing people.” 
—Arthur Lee, Supt. of Schools, Clinton, 
Missouri. 


**$500 Through Tips in The Writer’’ 


“I sold one $50.00 story and made a con- 
nection which thus far has netted me 
$500.00 through tips in THE WRITER.” 
—C. L. Brown, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


And Here’s a Special Offer! 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass, 


I enclose $3.00 for 14 months (yearly rate $3.00) (check or money order) 


for my subscription beginning 


Name 











